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Introduction 


'You will be dark enough to look like a boy of our people but do not 
speak English on your way home. If anyone stops you, use this 
knife. There will be many hotheads who want to kill someone 
English today.' 


Sammy, the boy who is being warned, is ten years old. The Suez 
Canal has just been bombed and his parents killed. He has no one to 
ask for help, and his only relative lives six thousand miles away. 
But Sammy has a compass and knows that his Aunt Jane lives ina 
place to the south called Durban. So, he decides to go and find her. 


This is the story of his journey. Of the people he meets who help 
him and of others who betray him, like the terrible blind old Syrian 
who tricks him into going over the mountains chained to his wrist, 
of the fever which leaves him helpless at the foot of a sphinx, of the 
American woman who would like to help him but frightens him 
away. And of all the other adults who, by acting foolishly or 
greedily, add to his fear and suspicion until in the end he finds a 
man used to dealing with wild creatures who can restore him to 
normality. 


Sammy Going South aka A Boy Ten Feet Tall has been serialized on 
the radio and made into a film. It is an exciting and absorbing story 
which one critic has described as 'a little masterpiece’. 


Overleaf 


First published by Hutchinson, 1961 
Published by Penguin Books, 1963 
Published in Peacock Books, 1965, 1967 
Copyright @ W.H Canaway, 1961 


Dedication 


For Michael 


1 


SAMMY'S father and mother seemed to have been arguing for days. 
His father no longer went every morning to teach English at the 
new lycée, but stayed at home in dressing gown and slippers, 
smoking a great deal, listening to news bulletins on the radio, and 
arguing, arguing with Sammy's mother. 


They argued about something called the Crisis. Sammy didn't know 
the meaning of the word, but it dawned on him all the same, with a 
sense of horror, that his mother was trying to persuade his father to 
leave Port Said. Leave Port Said? Leave the wonderful Canal, with 
the big liners gliding gracefully along, and all the people waving to 
him; leave his friends, Mahmoud the doorkeeper's son, Busty who 
kept the sweets-and-lemonade stall by the ferry to Port Fouad? 
Unthinkable, terrible! He had burst into tears. 


His father had said, 'Now look what's happened. The kid's crying,’ 
and had comforted him. His mother had said nothing but set her 
lips and sat straight and beautiful in the cane chair and looked out 
through the windows of the flat. Sammy had seen that she was 
crying too, and had gone over to her, slipping from beneath his 
father's arm. She had caressed his head absently, her other hand 
holding the letter which had come that morning from Sammy's Aunt 
Jane in Durban. 


'Tony,' she had said, ‘Jane says that if we won't go, she'll have 
Sammy till things settle down. I must admit she doesn't seem 
terribly keen, but it would be no trouble for her — after all, she 
keeps a hotel. Sammy could fly down. We could scrape up the fare 
somehow.’ 


For Sammy this put a different complexion on things. He knew his 
Aunt Jane kept the Duiker Hotel in Durban, and when his mother 
asked him if he would like to go in an airplane for a short holiday 
with his aunt, he began to bounce excitedly up and down, shouting, 
'Yes-yes-yes! I want to fly in a plane!’ 


His father said, 'Stop behaving like a baby. Anyone would think you 
were five, not ten. You're not going, and that's that.' 


When that started another argument, Sammy made himself scarce. 
He wandered disconsolately out of the flat, Grown-ups muck you 
about, he thought. Why the damn hell can't I go in a plane? By the 


time he had descended the three flights of stairs he was a plane. He 
pulled out of a steep dive into the courtyard, flattened out and 
buzzed in a tight turn through the fat and stubby palms. The 
afternoon was pleasantly warm, and the doorman-cum-gardener 
was nodding, perched on an old box with his back against the dusty 
white wall, spattered with scarlet hanging flowers. Sammy landed 
and switched off. 


' Saida, ya Bouab,' Sammy began diffidently, in the Arabic which he 
spoke almost as well as his own language; and the doorkeeper 
opened a yellow eye and grinned, for he liked Sammy. 


'Where's Mahmoud?’ asked the boy, and the man lifted a hand in 
despair and resignation. 


'How should a father know where his son is these days. Dodging his 
work, I have no doubt.' 


'Ya Abu Hassan, what is the matter with everyone? My father and 
mother keep arguing, and Mahmoud your son does not come to 
play with me as he used to. What is happening?’ 


Hassan got up and fumbled in his dirty gallabiyah for a cigarette. 
He blew out smoke, then looked down gravely the boy's upturned 
face. 


'They say in the café that a war is starting, and I have heard it also 
on the radio, for what that is worth. They that the Yehoud, accursed 
of God, have attacked our soldiers, and that we are already fighting 
in the north. The English and the French asked to be allowed to 
send soldiers here to guard the Canal, but Gamal Abdel Nasser will 
not permit it.' 


‘But why not?’ said Sammy. 
‘Boy, I do not know. He knows best. It is with God. 


‘Inshallah,' Sammy agreed politely, and left, He walked past the 
basketball ground belonging to the Armenian school, down a long 
palm-lined avenue and into the bustling shopping centre, which he 
crossed, making for the Canal. For an hour then he amused himself 
by playing a complicated game with his cheap pocket compass by 
the ferry, pretending that he was in control of the boat's 
movements. He did not hear the planes until the bombs began to 
fall, so engrossed was he in his game. 


He heard a rumble, the roar of engines, an agonizing succession of 
sounds like a huge cleaver striking a chopping block, time after 


time. Looking north, Sammy saw the silver shapes of aircraft 
wheeling far above the statue to de Lesseps at the Canal entrance. A 
pall of dust and smoke began to rise over the coastal area of the 
town. The aircraft turned and began to make a second run. 


Sammy crouched by a pile of crates and oil-drums, a small, 
inconspicuous figure in khaki shirt and shorts. People were running 
and shouting around him. He glanced up again to see a group of 
terrified coal-heavers from the wharves. They were running black 
and almost naked, their teeth gleaming. The air filled with noise 
again, nearer this time, then all about him. An old man tottered 
past, fell, and prayed aloud as he lay on the shuddering ground. A 
plane passed directly overhead, making a low-level run. As the roar 
of its passage grew intolerable above him, Sammy screamed with 
fear. Then he too was running. 


When he reached Busty's stall the bombing had ceased. The cries 
were muted by distance; the smoke had begun to drift over the 
Canal like a fog, obscuring the lime-green dome of the Customs 
House. A burst of fire from an automatic rifle chattered somewhere 
in one of the streets nearby, while the drone of the aircraft died 
away in the north towards Cyprus. 


The stall stood unscathed, a ramshackle affair of wood and canvas, 
with an awning of mattress ticking. Busty, a fat Egyptian with a 
brown tweed jacket over his gallabiyah, a blue woollen cap on his 
shaven head, was loading Coca-Cola bottles on to a handcart. 
Sammy began to help him, and found that his hands behaved 
properly as long as he was working, but every time he stopped, they 
started to shake, 


When the bottles were loaded, Sammy and Busty began on the 
cartons of chocolate and cigarettes, 


Busty said, ‘I have had this stall here since the great battle at El 
Alamein, and my father had it before me. It is a sad thing when a 
man must leave his livelihood. I will go to Zagazig and start again. 
Perhaps they will let me set up my stall in the station. I have a 
brother in Zagazig.' 


'What will happen?’ asked Sammy. 'Will the planes come back?’ 


Busty had been talking to himself, scarcely aware of the boy's 
presence, which he noticed, as it were, for the first time. He picked 
up a bottle of Coca-Cola and a carton of chocolate and handed them 
to Sammy. Then he commenced to dismantle the stall. Finally, he 
said, 'Go now, boy. Your father will be worrying about you. And be 


careful as you go through the town.' He paused, and then 
rummaged in his jacket pocket. His plump brown hand came out 
with a small knife, unsheathed, its plain wooden handle bound with 
string. 


'You are dark enough to look like a boy of our people,' he said. 'But 
do not speak English on your way home. If anyone stops with you 
and tries to hurt you, use this knife. But don’t stab with it — scratch 
with it as hard as you can. There will be many hot heads who will 
want to kill somebody English today.' 


Sammy took the knife, placing it in one pocket and the bottle in 
another. He said, 'Oh, Busty, are you really going? And I'll never see 
you again.' 


Busty winked with a wet eye, and said with forced cheerfulness in 
Port Said Scottish, 'Och awa’, Macgregor!" 


Then he trundled the laden handcart away down the quay, his 
broad shoulders bowed. He did not look back. 


The boy took a step after him, sobbed once, and turned running 
back through the town. The damage was not extensive, for the 
aircraft had been bombing military installations, but several shops 
were gutted through stray bombs and looting. Sammy slipped along 
as inconspicuously as he could, avoiding the bands of thugs who 
had emerged from the slum quarter and were prowling in search of 
plunder. But when he reached his own street Sammy stopped short. 


The block of flats had been sliced through as with a knife. As he 
stepped forward again over a tangle of hoses, shifting broken glass 
with his feet, the boy saw his parents' third floor flat open to the 
gaze of passers-by. There was the bedroom which his parents had 
used, with the bed undisturbed in one corner; there was the 
kitchen, with the table still standing upright; the sitting-room, with 
its sofa and armchairs. There was part of the bathroom, with the 
bath leaning at an angle into the air. 


In the street an ambulance was waiting with open rear doors. 
Monsieur Zebuian, who had lived in the flat below Sammy, was 
sitting near the back of the vehicle, and Sammy ran over to him. 
Madame Zebuian was slumped against the backrest of the seat next 
to her husband, moaning, a great, red-stained bandage round her 
left arm; beyond, a person lay along each side of the interior. One 
was Zebuian's cook, the other an Egyptian woman unknown to 
Sammy. They were lying quite still, their eyes closed, only an 
occasional flutter of drained lips showing them to be alive. 


Monsieur Zebuian looked unspeaking at the boy, making a vague, 
hopeless gesture with one hand, while his gaze dropped, slid 
inadvertently past Sammy, and paused on the row of figures on the 
ground, their faces and bodies covered. Sammy had not noticed 
them before, but he now saw, with a terrifying clarity, his mother's 
shoe protruding from a blanket. As he yelled for her, running, an 
Egyptian police sergeant intercepted him and held him until the 
first storm of his grief was subsiding. 


‘Both parents are dead,' a bystander said through the boy's sobbing. 
The police sergeant addressed the crowd. 
‘Can anyone look after this boy? ' 


The ambulance doors slammed, the starter hiccoughed, and the 
ambulance moved off down the street, while the crowd murmured. 
Then an Egyptian boy, a little taller and older than Sammy, pushed 
to the front of the spectators. He was wearing a greasy tarboosh and 
a grey-white gallabiyah with a faded red sash. 


'I know him, ya Shaweesh.' 
‘Who are you?' 


'My name is Mahmoud bin Hassan Abdel Latif. My father works 
here.' 


Is he dead?" 


Mahmoud snorted. 'Not if I know him. He was in the café, and I was 
just on my way to fetch him when the planes came over. I ran back 
here, and I don't know where my father is.' 


The sergeant thought for a few moments, then said gently to 
Sammy, 'Listen, boy. Do you know any English people in the town?' 


'No. They've all gone home. I've got an aunt in Durban, though.' 


'Durban? ' The sergeant shrugged and took out a notebook, licked a 
pencil. 'What is your name? ' 


'Samuel Hartland.' 
'What is your aunt's name, and where does she live?’ 


'Mrs Adams. The Duiker Hotel, Durban. That's my Aunt Jane,' 
Sammy said, tonelessly. 


The sergeant wrote down these particulars, helped by Sammy with 


the spelling. Neither knew how to spell the word 'Duiker', and they 
finally compromised with 'Duker'. Then the sergeant turned to 
Mahmoud. 


'Now see here. Will you look after this boy till we can send him to 
his aunt? I can't send him uptown to the consul: there may be 
another attack at any time.' 


Mahmoud looked without expression at Sammy. 'T’ll look after him,' 
he told the sergeant. 


'Well, tell your father he must report to me at the police station in 
the Sharia Ahmed Pasha as soon as you've got somewhere else to 
live.' He turned again to Sammy, and said, 'Don't worry, little one, 
all will be well, with God' 


Mahmoud held out a hand, Sammy took it, and they walked away 
down the street Sammy was still sniffing and his eyes were red, but 
the full horror of his loss had not yet come home to him. He moved 
automatically, looking directly in front of him, and when they 
crossed a street, he tripped on the kerbs. 


Mahmoud took him down a side street, turned up a narrow alley 
bounded by blind walls. Then he let go of Sammy's hand, snatched 
the carton of chocolate which Sammy still held, and thrust him 
against the wall. Sammy stared at him uncertainly. 


'Now,' said Mahmoud. 'Now I'm going to look after you, you little 
English pig!' He began to mouth insults and to twist Sammy's arm. 
Sammy shouted as his head was banged against the wall, 'I'm going 
to cut off your nose and make you eat it, like filthy English pork! ' 
Mahmoud was hissing. 


Sammy drew Busty's knife, kicked Mahmoud on the shin with the 
toe-edge of his sandal, hit him in the stomach; and, as he doubled 
up gasping, dragged the knifepoint from spine to shoulder. 
Mahmoud howled, taken completely by surprise and raked by the 
long knife-scratch, while Sammy picked up his chocolate and ran 
until he could run no more. He found himself on the road parallel 
with the Canal and curled up in some bushes at the side of a millet 
field. He ate some chocolate, and felt very thirsty, but had no means 
of opening the Coca-Cola. He tried vainly to prise off the metal top 
of the bottle with his knife but was unwilling to use much leverage 
for fear of breaking the blade. Eventually, as the dusk closed in, he 
fell asleep to the mutter and thump of guns in the north-eastern sky. 


In the morning he wandered on down the road. He heard guns and 


bombs behind him, and the diminishing sound of small-arms fire as 
he walked in the opposite direction. In the middle of the morning, 
he was overtaken by a retreating convoy of Egyptian lorried 
infantry. Some time later came a solitary jeep driven by a sallow, 
Italianate captain, who stopped in a cloud of dust when Sammy 
waved. 


'Ghenoub? South?' Sammy asked hopefully. 


The captain motioned to the child to climb up beside him and drove 
on unspeaking for an hour. Then he stopped again. He gave Sammy 
some dark bread and hard cheese, offering him also an onion and a 
few olives, which Sammy refused. The convoy, which they had 
overtaken earlier, passed them. The captain opened Sammy's Coca- 
Cola with a can opener, so Sammy was able to drink it at last. He 
felt sad as he threw away the bottle. It was like parting with an old 
friend, it seemed, as the bottle rolled on the ground without 
breaking. So Sammy was glad when the captain made him retrieve 
it, empty though it was, and put it back in his pocket. 'Keep it to 
hold water. You may need it,' he told Sammy severely. 


They drove on then, overtaking the convoy once more. The soldiers 
hunched wearily in the trucks in stained uniforms scarcely bothered 
to look up as the jeep went by. The captain began to talk. His 
cigarette drooped unlighted from his lips as he spoke, quietly and 
rather madly, as they passed through the congested streets of 
Ismailia, on through Fayid. 


‘,..Over in the desert, over by El Arish,' said the captain, 'there was 
a girl like a gazelle, and the water in the block house by the 
command post was sweet as honey and cold as snow. And the 
jackals have eaten my girl, and the Yehoud have defiled the water 
by now, I shouldn't wonder, and — do you know, boy ? — the road 
from El Arish is like a series of waves : you drive along, and go up 
and down, up and down, ever so gently through the sand-drifts in 
the troughs, past the wrecked trucks and the dead men, up and 
down, up and down...’ 


Sammy could not follow all of the captain's Arabic and lost the 
thread completely when the captain broke into a long quotation 
from Firdausi in classical Persian. But the tears rolled down the 
captain's cheeks, and the words sounded so sad that Sammy was 
soon crying too. 


The captain stopped reciting, and said, 'You do well to weep, boy, 
for the kites pick at my love's finger-bones, and the world drives in 


top gear to Jehannum.' 


They halted for petrol, and the captain bought hardboiled eggs, 
bread, and orange juice, sharing the meal with Sammy in the shade 
of a group of palms. They drove on again, the captain talking as 
before of his girl, and the desert, and hell, until they came in the 
late evening to Suez. The captain pulled up at the main road 
intersection. 


‘Now I am turning right, for Cairo,' he said. 'It will be safe to go this 
way.’ 


Sammy climbed down, and told the captain, 'Then I leave you, sir. 
Thank you for the ride, and for giving me food. 


The captain said, 'I will go further than that. A little money may 
help,' and he gave Sammy three five-piastre notes. He wiped his 
pale face with a blue silk handkerchief, and then drove away, 
without saying anything more, along the western road to Cairo, 
while Sammy took out his compass. A bus came towards him, 
heading for the Hurghada road. Sammy stopped it, got in, and 
tendered one of his banknotes. Then he fell asleep between a fat 
young woman with a baby and a scrawny old woman carrying a 
live chicken. When Sammy slept, his head lolled on to the young 
woman's blue-clad arm. She pushed him off him patiently and 
cooed at the plump bronze baby. The old woman pulled Sammy's 
head down on her lap. The chicken flapped a little at first, but soon 
was still, sharing its bony nesting place with the boy, whose cheek 
rested against warm feathers and a tiny fluttering heart. Then, late 
that night, the bus stopped. Sammy awoke and climbed out, 
blinking the sleep from his eyes and leaving his compass on the 
seat. 


The old woman had also alighted, and she said, 'And where are you 
going, imp? ' 


'South.' 


'South!' she cackled. She plucked his sleeve. 'Stay here with me. My 
sons are dead, and my only grandson is in Cairo, cleaning the boots 
of the big pashas, Stay here!’ 


Sammy walked away from her quickly into the darkness. The old 
woman sighed after him awhile, then shook her fist and went home 
to a lonely house. Sammy felt afraid as soon as he had left her, but 
once the barking dogs of the village were silent in the distance, he 
grew at ease again and walked for some hours, doggedly pushing on 


with outthrust underlip defying the night. At dawn he came to 
another village. He sat down wearily by a well as the sky turned 
from grey to pearl, to duck-egg blue and pink; and then the sunlight 
was suddenly all round him. He began to realize that Durban must 
be quite a long way off and cried quietly for a time. He dozed, but 
awoke when women began to come for water, bearing the tall jars 
away on their shoulders or heads, chattering and joking among 
themselves. Sammy turned away their questions with a smile and a 
nod. He was growing up rapidly. 


2 


THE pungent smell of burning cow dung from the village fires hung 
in the early-morning air; little children played amongst the 
chickens. An old man came out of one of the huts, sat in a cane 
chair, and began to finger his beads. The clacking latecomers to the 
well told monstrous stories of their husbands and of the night's 
passing. There was a tiny, cultivated patch of beans and lentils by 
the well, whose owner came out and greeted Sammy, while the boy 
drew water in the hide bucket, proffering it diffidently. The man 
took a drink, splashed his face, and went back into the hut with no 
more than a grunt of thanks. However, in a few minutes a woman 
came out with a small bowl of mushy lentil porridge and stood by 
Sammy suspiciously until he had eaten it, for she was taking no 
chances with her precious bowl. 


When she had taken the bowl and gone into the hut again, Sammy 
refilled the bucket, drank a mouthful of water, replenished his 
bottle, and washed — not much, but just enough to get the sleep 
out of his eyes, for he was very tired. Then he took out his knife, 
fashioned a crude stopper by cutting through a section of fibrous 
palm-branch, and tested its efficacy by ramming it tight into the 
bottle, which he then held upside down. It leaked scarcely at all, 
and Sammy felt proud of himself, so that he gave a little hop as he 
left the well. 


A pair of grey donkeys were tethered outside a hut from which 
came a busy clanging and hammering. The wise. looking animals 
kicked their hoofs with a digging motion into the ground as Sammy 
came close, but they stood quietly enough when he began to stroke 
their long ears, the boy taking pleasure in their furry texture, and 
the donkeys enjoying the unfamiliar sensation. Then Sammy's 
curiosity got the better of him and he peeked round the half-open 
door of the coppersmith’s shop, 


The smith was squatting on the ground, beating a large plain bowl. 
Behind him his wife was suckling a baby; she was unveiled, even in 
the presence of the man who was haggling with the smith over a 
length of blue cloth which he was trying to sell. Above their 
panniers the donkeys had been laden with bolts of cloth in various 
colours, so Sammy guessed that here was their owner. Though the 
woman pretended to be fully occupied with feeding the baby, she 
stole a glance with covetous eyes from time to time at the cloth, for 


her own blue robe was thin and tattered. 


The dealer was a Syrian, as even Sammy could tell: his slippers 
were longer in the toes than an Egyptian would wear, his burnous 
was shorter, and he wore a plain white turban rather far back on his 
head. He was making heavy weather of his bargaining, for the 
coppersmith kept on hammering, literally beating down the trader's 
resistance by sheer volume of sound, punctuated by an occasional 
shake of the head. Eventually a price was reached which verged on 
the satisfactory, and the smith paused in his work. Both the Syrian 
and the smith's wife sighed with relief at the same moment, a 
concerted outpouring of breath. 


A muezzin wailed thinly and belatedly from a balcony in the 
village, calling people to the morning prayer. Nobody took any 
notice. 


Sammy stood there, staring with the blank yet open curiosity of 
childhood. The Syrian, glancing over his shoulder, saw a small boy, 
deeply tanned, with regular features still overlaid with puppy fat, 
dark tousled hair, and khaki shirt and shorts stained with excrement 
or chocolate, which had dried in patches. His nose wrinkled but he 
took Sammy for one of the coppersmith's brats, and said, 'Well lad!' 
in greeting. 


The Syrian had a young-old face, with red lips surrounded by thin 
black beard. There were slack pouches under his eyes, the wary, 
rapacious eyes, veiled with bonhomie, of the trader, haggler, 
traveller. 


Sammy greeted the company, while the woman took her eyes from 
the bolt of cloth and looked at the boy from where she sat on the 
edge of a low couch of ragged skins, peering at him through a mist 
of dung-smoke drifting up through the straw roof from the little 
lire. No boy of the village would go about like that, with his head 
uncovered, so she assumed him to be the trader's son. She wanted 
her husband to buy the cloth, and because she thought a show of 
attention to Sammy might help to bring down the price, she called 
him to her. Laying the baby in her lap, she leaned over it and 
cleaned Sammy's clothes, relieved to discover that the stains on 
them were nothing worse than chocolate. 


'Aai!' she exclaimed, picking up the baby again, 'The effendi must 

indeed be rich to feed his son on chocolate. Surely, he will not ask 
too great a price for such a small piece of cloth? We are only poor 
country people.' 


Sammy suddenly remembered his carton of chocolate. He had eaten 
only half the contents and had left the rest in the kind captain's 


jeep. 
'My son?’ said the Syrian. 'He is not my son. I thought he was yours. 


? 


The woman's hand snapped out and caught Sammy on the side of 
the head. As he staggered backwards, the trader put out an arm and 
saved him from falling. Sammy, unhurt but taken by surprise, shook 
himself from the man's grip and stood ready to run. 


The coppersmith clicked his tongue and said to his wife, 'That was a 
stupid thing to do, you she-buffalo. Who knows what the child may 
be, an afrit or a jinni or a policeman's son?' And to Sammy he said, 
'Don't run away. It was not meant to harm you. She will give you 
some dates by and by.' 


The woman said, sulkily, 'It was an accident. I didn't think. 


'You never do think, that's the trouble,' said the smith. 'Women!' he 
shrugged, with a wry, conspiratorial grin at the Syrian; then, 
turning again to his wife, he said, 'Come now, make tea, and quick 
about it. This gentleman and I will talk matters over in a manner 
which befits a skilled craftsman and a businessman conferring 
together; and then if God will, we may come to some agreement.' 


He put his work aside, wiped the sweat from his naked chest and 
arms, and said to Sammy, 'Now then, who are you, little visitor? ' 


Sammy liked the coppersmith: he was strong, but he was gentle, 
too, and that counted for a good deal with the boy. 


'I am going south,' Sammy told him, instinctively avoiding a direct 
answer to the question. 'I go to visit my mother's sister.’ 


The coppersmith was astonished. 


‘But you are only a small boy! ' He said weightily to the Syrian, 'The 
times change, sir.' 


'Truly,' said the Syrian. He answered the smith but was watching 
the boy guardedly. 


The smith asked Sammy how far he was going. 


'I don't know. It's a place called Durban. My aunt lives there. She 
keeps a fonduk there." 


'‘Durban?' said the coppersmith. 'I do not know it. Do you, friend?’ 


The Syrian's eyes narrowed fractionally; then he said, with perhaps 
rather too much emphasis, 'No, indeed. And I go over the mountains 
to Qena, and right down to Omdurman, where my brother deals in 
ivory. This Durban must be very far.' 


He looked at Sammy and ran a red tongue-tip meditatively over his 
lips. 


'Your aunt will no doubt be a lady of some wealth?' he asked. 


"You mean she has plenty of money? I think so. My mother said she 
has two cars, and she goes for her holidays in an airplane.' 


'Wallah!' said the smith incredulously. 


The trader lifted a hand, palm outwards, and said, 'By your leave, 
friend, what the boy says is perfectly possible There are many such 
people in the big cities. I have seen them — and, to tell the truth, I 
knew one such woman well — and I myself can drive a motorcar. ' 


The smith opened round eyes, and fumbled about amongst the rows 
of copper pots until he found a packet of cigarettes. He offered one 
to the Syrian, and said, 'These cigarettes come all the way from El 
Qahira, from Cairo itself.' 


Condescendingly the Syrian took one. Then he addressed Sammy 
again: 'Soon you will come to the sea if you follow the road, and 
then there is nothing no villages, not many people except wild 
tribesmen. You must go south-east, over the mountains. Wait for me 
outside, and then we can go along together.' 


He had a greasy smile on his lips. Sammy did not much like the 
looks of the man; there was something about him which the boy 
instinctively mistrusted. He was about to refuse as politely as he 
could when the woman came forward with the tea, placing it before 
the coppersmith and his guest. Then she took Sammy by the hand 
and led him outside, saying, 'Now we will go and see about those 
dates.' But once past the patient donkeys the smith's wife gave 
Sammy a hard box on the ears and sent him crying down the street. 
As soon as she turned her back, though, a clod of dried mud 
thumped over her head, and exploded into a cloud of dust on the 
wall: Sammy was learning to requite blow with blow, though his 
aim still left something to be desired. After his first shock he 
stopped crying very quickly and left the village. 


The woman went back indoors, to find that the cloth was hers. The 
smith had found the Syrian to be less of a keen trader than he had 


expected, and so he was agreeably surprised. The Syrian himself 
was conscious that he might have driven a harder bargain, but he 
had been disturbed when Sammy had failed to show up. 


The boy was still in his thoughts as he sipped a second cup of very 
weak tea, flavoured with herbs, and smoked another of the 
coppersmith's inferior cigarettes. Finally, he asked, 'What has 
become of that boy, I wonder?' 


Oh,' said the woman, proudly, 'I gave him a clout and sent him 
packing. And the dirty little dog threw a clod at me.' 


The Syrian rose abruptly, made his farewells, and rode off. 
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THE sun-bleached ribs of a derelict hull lay half-submerged in the 
sand like the bones of a dinosaur. Beyond, the sea was changing 
from deep blue to a rippling mercury as the afternoon drew on and 
a cold wind sprang up. Behind Sammy lay a jumble of ruined and 
deserted houses, piled white rubble, and broken columns: all that 
was left of a Roman town. Over by the well of brackish water a few 
black tents were pitched in the shade of the date-palms; children 
were coming into the camp from the foothills of the mountains, 
bringing in flocks of scraggy sheep and goats for the night. Half a 
mile out a fishing-boat altered course, and Sammy heard distinctly 
the clack of the yard against the mast, followed by the singing of 
the crew as they hauled away on the sheet: 


'Hena! Helik! zaouli nairno, Igri sa'a kamsa!’ 


Sammy wondered what time it was. It couldn't be five o'clock, 
otherwise the fishermen would not be wishing in their work song 
for five o'clock to hurry up. He sighed. It didn't matter. He clutched 
his Coca-Cola bottle, which reminded him somehow of his mother 
— perhaps because of a dim memory of infant feeding, bottle or 
breast, the breast now become the bottle, anyhow — and he sniffed 
a little. 


Curlews were piping mournfully above him, and their thin calls 
sounded like a baby crying. An osprey swept down over the water 
in a long, gentle slide till it was just within reach of the surface, 
then grabbed a fish with an almost indecent splashing snatch after 
the graceful leisure of its dive. Sammy felt glad that he was not the 
fish. 


Reminded by the scene he had witnessed, he thought, I'm an 
orphan! The idea intrigued him. He said aloud 'I'm an orphan!’ 
savouring the words in the air. Then he said, experimentally, 'My 
mummy and daddy are dead; and wished he hadn't said it, for it 
made him feel sad. To say 'l'm an orphan' sounded not sad, but — 
well, important. He repeated the words again. 


He stood up and wandered down to the shoreline, a small, lonely 
figure. Then he hurried back for a supply of stones, and soon 
became engrossed in activity. For the first time since his game by 
the Port Fouad ferry Sammy was playing. He was a bomber, and the 
crabs which infested the shoreline were people. He bombed them 


with stones, littering the beach with cracked shells oozing yellow 
body substance amongst aimlessly twitching legs and claws. He 
made roaring sounds and ran from time to time with his arms out, 
banking, turning, and all the while his long shadow stretched over 
the little battlefield towards the sea. 


Sammy bent down and lifted a stone above an unscathed crab, 
which menaced him, claws open and outstretched like a wrestler 
looking for a hold. The boy thought, I'm like God to that crab. He 
and the crab watched each other for a full minute, immobile except 
for the crab's vibrating its feathery antennae and the boy's blinking. 


Sammy smashed the crab. The stone stayed where it had struck in 
the shell, weighting the creature down; the claw drooped on the 
sand, making small shuttling motions which dug grooves in the 
ground before it for a moment. Then the crab died. 


That was what God had done to Mummy and Daddy. He thought of 
his parents in heaven, with God and all angels feeling very pleased 
with themselves. Daddy said that whenever anyone died it was 
because God want another angel. Sammy could see God's point of 
view, but it seemed unfair to the people who were left behind. He 
thought then of all the crabs joining his parents and slaughtered 
some more for good measure. The game continued for twenty 
minutes or so, until Sammy tired of and until he had played the 
grief of bereavement out of his system for the time being. 


The sand had become almost white in the long rays of the sun. 
Sammy walked up to the palm-grove by the well and climbed a tree 
inexpertly, grazing the insides of his legs. But he feasted on fat 
luscious dates. He intended to pick enough for the next morning, 
but soon he had eaten those also. There is no more sustaining food 
than fresh dates, and Sammy was full to repletion. The sun dipped 
behind the mountains, and the sea turned slowly to a dull grey. 
Sammy emptied the warm, stale water from his bottle and drank at 
the well, after which he replenished his stock. The brackish water 
tasted good by contrast with the lingering sweetness of the dates. 


The evening fires of the Bedouin began to crackle and flare as the 
acacia twigs and camelthorn burned fiercely. The jagged mountains 
were black and hostile, circled about with sunset flame. Sammy 
wanted someone to talk to, so he drifted over and stood near one of 
the tents. A young woman spoke to him. She was plump and lovely, 
with milk-white teeth and eyes of onyx which gleamed in the 
gathering dusk. In her nose at one side glinted a medallion of dull 
red gold. Beautiful though she was, she was also very dirty, but 


Sammy did not notice either fact. She was a female person, and that 
was what he wanted, simply to talk to a woman. 


Her Arabic was uncouth, and Sammy could not understand her. She 
asked him again what he wanted, and he said very politely, 'No, 
mother,' thinking she had wanted to know if he was hungry. She 
shouted with laughter and called over her shoulder to a couple of 
men who approached, spare, short men with almost black hawk 
faces under ragged and filthy keffiyehs. The men grinned as she told 
her joke. When she had finished, they looked savagely at Sammy. 


'Haiyeh bikatloh,' said one, his hand on a curved dagger in his belt. 
'Let us kill him." 


'Tayyib,' agreed the other, and Sammy was scampering away from 
the tents as fast as he could. his heart thumping with fright, while 
the Bedouin shook with glee and clapped each other on the back. 
They would not have harmed Sammy without good cause, but any 
stranger, unless he claimed hospitality, was a potential thief, and 
especially any strange child. They wanted Sammy as far away from 
their property as they could scare him. 


The sand on the shore was still warm from the day's heat, and 
Sammy dug a shallow nest in which he curled luxuriously. A great 
white moon began to climb the sky. A camel coughed and grunted 
somewhere, sounding like a hungry lion, and a dog or jackal 
howled far off in tremolo. Sammy slept peacefully at first, then 
more restlessly as the sand cooled. The heavy meal of dates began 
to lie oppressively on his stomach. Towards dawn he was fidgeting 
and dreaming, muttering occasionally in his sleep. 


He dreamed that a huge bird was hovering above him, ready to 
pounce. It had a beak of cruel fire, and at the ends of its were claws 
like a crab's. Its talons were tipped with steel, and it cried: 'Let us 
kill him! Haiyeh bikatloh!' It came closer. Sammy, the morning's 
first flies crawling at his flickering eyelids, moaned and rolled in his 
nightmare. The bird swooped. Its wings made a rushing sound, the 
vast beak opened, and the talons gripped him. The boy awoke with 
a strangled shout. 


He was looking straight into the eyes of the Syrian, who was 
clutching his shoulders and shaking him roughly. 


'Wake up!' the Syrian said. 
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Letter from the Swiss Consulate, Port Said, Egypt (on behalf of Her 
Britannic Majesty's Consul's Office), dated 12 November 1956, and 
addressed to Mrs Adams. Duiker Hotel, Durban, S.A. 


Dear Madam, 


I am writing to you because you seem to be the next of kin of a boy 
named Samuel Hartland, who was last heard of in Port Said on 
November 3rd or 4th last. I must apologize for the delay in writing, 
but the situation is most difficult here, as you will appreciate; also, 
there was some doubt about your correct address. 


I am given to understand that this boy's mother, Grace Hartland, 
was your sister, and it is my sorrowful duty to inform you that both 
she and her husband, John Anthony Hartland, lost their lives in the 
recent incidents at Port Said. 


The boy, Samuel Hartland, was seen by an Egyptian police officer at 
the time of the tragedy. Because of the confused situation in the 
town, the officer felt that it would expose the boy to needless risk to 
take him here, and on his own initiative he entrusted the care of the 
child to an Egyptian boy who knew him and whose father could 
reasonably be expected to look after him until other arrangements 
could be made. The father was instructed to report to the officer's 
local station. When he failed to do so, inquiries were made by the 
officer. It then transpired that Samuel Hartland had run away from 
his Egyptian friend after a quarrel. The Egyptian stated that his son 
had been injured by Samuel, who had thereupon run away. 


Nothing has been heard of the boy since this. I must hasten to 
assure you that everything is being done to ascertain his 
whereabouts. The situation here precludes as full and active an 
investigation as we would wish, since diplomatic relations no longer 
exist between Egypt and the United Kingdom. But I am sure that the 
Egyptian authorities will have the matter competently in hand, and 
we will of course report any news which we may receive. However, 
it would in our opinion be most ill-advised for us to counsel 
optimism about the boy's fate. 


I must further state that it would not be feasible for you to enter 
Egypt at present, should you envisage doing so. All British subjects 
in this country have been interned, and you would in all probability 


be refused entry to the country. 


Both Mr and Mrs Hartland appear to have died intestate. Though 
their estate was very small, you may wish to apply for letters of 
administration. If so, please complete and return the enclosed form. 


I am asked to inform you that H.B.M. Consul must regretfully 
disclaim any responsibility in this matter. It appears, from inquiries 
made subsequent to his death, that Mr Hartland had been employed 
as a teacher in a British Army School until 1952, when he resigned 
and took a civilian post. He later applied for Egyptian citizenship, 
which was granted some time before he and Mrs Hartland were 
killed. Mr Hartland was therefore no longer a British national. 


Out of concern for the boy, I am taking this rather irregular step 
and asking unofficially whether you would be willing to give a 
home to him in the somewhat unlikely eventuality of his being 
found. If so, I will have great pleasure in notifying the appropriate 
authorities. But Iam asked to reemphasize that officially the boy is 
quite outside the responsibilities of H.B.M. Consul; the matter is in 
the hands of the Egyptian police. 


I am, Madam, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Signature illegible) 
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THEY walked in a hot wind. Sammy, his hand on a donkey's bridle, 
looked back for his last glimpse of the sea, a pool of purple ink far 
below, seen fitfully beyond the jogging load of the second donkey. 
While Sammy led the animals, the Syrian walked ahead with a long 
stick, for there were snakes everywhere on the rocky path and 
beside it. The Syrian had killed perhaps eighty on their first day, 
pinning them with a diagonal blow of his staff and then shattering 
their heads with a stone. The occurrence had become so common 
now that Sammy merely halted the donkeys when a snake was seen, 
and stood stolidly by until his companion had killed it; at first he 
had danced up and down with excitement, and the Syrian had 
admonished him. 


They passed a Roman quarry, half-masked from their view by a 
rank growth of Zilla bushes at its lip. A grey rat, spiny as though 
crossbred with a hedgehog scuttled away from them into the brush. 
Yellow and brown, the barren rocks began to close in upon the 
travellers, and shortly before noon they stopped to seek shade. 


'Sleep,' said the Syrian, indicating the shadow of a rock overhang. 


Sammy lay down obediently, watching the Syrian unload the 
donkeys. When they were unburdened, it could be seen that fancy 
patterns had been clipped on their flanks: geometrical designs in 
rough squares and diamonds with interlacing chevrons. The Syrian 
hobbled the donkeys and then lay down in another patch of 
shadow. 


They slept fitfully until the heat of the day abated, when they 
moved on for two or three hours till just before sunset. They halted 
then for the night; the Syrian made a fire and cooked rice in oil, 
scooping the food into his mouth with two fingers. 


‘Well, eat! he commanded, and after a little hesitation Sammy 
copied him, sharing dish with him. 


After they had they drank tea, heavily mint. Sammy rather liked it. 


The donkeys had been turned out on a long tether to find what 
grazing they could. Too wise to eat during the day, they browsed 
and dozed alternately throughout the night, happy on a diet of 
thorn as long as there was pure water to drink. There was a well 


nearby, a shallow rock basin fringed with ferns, where the donkeys 
could drink without having the water drawn up for them. 


The Syrian smoked a cigarette in silence for a while, glancing about 
him over the summits at the dimming sky, and enjoying that ever- 
new sensation, the evening coolness after a day of great heat. 
Eventually he yawned and stretched. 


'Time to sleep,' he said. 


That night Sammy slept as before in a rough length of woollen 
cloth, while the Syrian lay on the other side of the dying fire and 
stared with open eyes at the tremendous scatter of stars. This boy 
reminded him forcibly of another, in the hammam at Beit Akhla 
two thousand miles to the west, a Targui boy with just such a hint 
of fairness in the bloom of his skin... The Syrian’s mouth was dry, 
and he licked his lips in the darkness. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders philosophically. If God willed it the trip would show a 
great profit, a great profit indeed, and money was never to be 
despised. He sighed and slept. 


So, as they penetrated deeper into the mountains, Sammy got used 
to the Syrian, and began to feel more confidence in him. From time 
to time, they met Arabs at the wells, lounging and gossiping while 
their unsavoury camels, with hides like loose dirty coverings of 
wash-leather, grazed among the merk bushes. The Syrian came into 
a sort of double access of life at these encounters, offering his wares 
of cloth with furious energy, chaffering for dried dates, flour, odd 
pieces of leather. 


The rough rocks had worn out Sammy's sandals; the Syrian got him 
another pair. One day, again, Sammy complained of a headache and 
a stiff neck, and the same night he was tossing and moaning in his 
sleep, talking nonsense in English and Arabic. In the morning he felt 
a little better, but the Syrian would not move off until he had fitted 
Sammy out with a keffiyeh of red-and-white-check material to cover 
Sammy's head and the back of his neck. HC made a leather 
headband to hold the cloth in place. 


'Now you arc a proper little sheikh,' he said. 'The sun grows bigger 
as we move on.' 


That day they came to a broad wadi, the flood plain of a dried-out 
watercourse. The rocks littering its floor twinkled and gleamed with 
felspar, and the yellow hills that bordered it were banded with 
green. After some miles the wadi petered out, and they arrived at a 
green canyon where prickly pear bushes grew among the acacias. 


Vipers lay everywhere; lizards couched on the stones like heraldic 
dragons. Sammy and the Syrian ate several of the prickly pear 
fruits, the Syrian chopping them neatly with a long, curved knife. 
They munched the sweet yellow-orange pulp, spitting out the seeds, 
which were like small ivory marbles, and just as hard. Ignoring the 
snakes for the moment, the Syrian pointed out the track of a desert 
fox leading to a well. 


'Look,' he said,' the fox went away without drinking. The water was 
too far down for him to reach it.' 


Then the Syrian commenced methodically to clear the ground of 
serpents, slashing and beating till his arms ached, flicking the 
writhing broken bodies as far as he could out of harm's way with 
clever twists of his stick. That done, he, went back for the donkeys, 
which had been left at the brink of the ravine, and brought them 
down. 


The water lay at a depth of three feet in the well, so the Syrian had 
to bring up water with rope and a hide bucket. Pairs of horns and a 
few fragments of dried bone were scattered about the well, the 
remains of ibex which had failed to reach the water. 


After drinking, they moved up the mountainside a short way, and 
camped there for the night. 


The Syrian by this time had wormed Sammy's story of him and was 
confident that he would be able to claim sort of for finding the boy. 
As soon as they reached Qena, he would cable Sammy's aunt. God 
would requite him, he felt certain — and so would the aunt. 


So the days passed. They travelled mainly by the wadi floors. The 
yellow-and-green rock gave place to rose-pink granite, and they 
came at last to several pools, in a fuzz of reeds flanking a ruined 
church behind which were rows of derelict huts, the dwellings of 
long dead monks. 


Sammy was busy slapping at the mosquitoes, which were beginning 
to bite, when two Bedouin with a camel toiled up to the well and 
made preparations for camping. The Syrian, who had been more 
silent and preoccupied than usual that day, made no attempt to get 
out his wares, but looked across at the tired yet cheerful newcomers 
with a stony face. Now that he and Sammy were almost clear of the 
mountains, he did not want to encourage anyone who might 
stumble on the fact of the boy's identity and claim a share of the 
reward. Sammy thought the Syrian's grumpiness odd, but it did not 
trouble him. 


The two Bedouin shouted, 'Ma es salaami!' in an informal greeting, 
whereupon the Syrian replied with a surly mumble which Sammy 
was sure the strangers couldn't have heard at all. They roped one of 
the camel's forefeet to a hind foot and turned it loose to graze at 
will until morning, then came over and greeted the Syrian formally. 
He grunted the correct responses, giving only scant courtesy to their 
questions. He refrained from asking any himself, and thus wrote 
himself off in the eyes of the desert men as a churlish barbarian 
who couldn't even talk like a gentleman. As for behaving properly, 
why, he hadn't even the manners to offer a cigarette or a cup of tea. 
Rich merchant though he was, he was slighting two poor Bedouin 
who (although of incomparably nobler birth than any self-made 
huckster) were forced by the will of God to live out their lives in a 
barren wasteland. The Syrian's grumpiness made even Sammy 
aware that the Bedouin were discouraged it. They soon returned to 
their camp, having introduced themselves as Sobi and Ayyid. Sobi 
had only one eye; the socket of the other, his right, flared red and 
angry. 


In the morning the Bedouin left early, with curt farewells. The 
Syrian told Sammy that they were to rest for the day at the well. He 
ordered the boy to collect plenty of brushwood, thorns, and twigs. 


'Today we will bake bread,' he said. 


Sammy trotted off willingly, looking forward to fresh baked bread, 
which would be a change from the rice with onion, rice with 
cheese, rice with olives, and rice on its own, which had been the 
basis of their diet. When he returned with the final load of kindling 
Sammy saw the Syrian placing flat baking stones in the fire. He had 
chosen likely looking stones from amongst those which littered the 
ground. He waited till the first blaze died down, then bent over and 
was blowing the embers when one of the stones exploded. This was 
how the Bedouin, Sobi, had lost one of his eyes: the flinty rock of 
the neighbourhood made baking a hazardous job. 


The Syrian's screams frightened the boy, so that he dropped his load 
and ran behind a shoulder of rock, peering from its cover at the 
Syrian, who was staggering round in circles, shrieking in a 
continuous high-pitched monotone and beating at his temples with 
both hands. He shuffled erratically towards Sammy, who saw that 
the man's eyes were now a sightless mess. The Syrian fell down. He 
lay in full sun, and within a few moments his head became 
surrounded by an ever-shifting nimbus of flies. 


After a while Sammy came cautiously from his retreat and 


approached the unconscious man. There was a brief buzzing of flies. 
Sammy began to snuffle as he caught a closer glimpse of the 
Syrian's wounds. But he steeled himself to pour water over the 
man's head. Sammy thought he must be dead, and laid a cloth over 
his face, which in fact saved him from a swift death. 


Sammy tended the donkeys matter-of-factly during the rest of the 
morning, and then, towards noon, ate a handful dates and cheese. 


The Syrian was now breathing stertorously, so Sammy knew that 
the man must be alive. He had no idea what to do. There were no 
other people at the well. He would have gone to look for the two 
Bedouin if it had occurred to him, but he had forgotten their 
existence. In the end he just sat down and watched the Syrian. From 
time to time the man would groan and fling out an arm, roll partly 
on his side. Each time he dislodged the cloth which covered his face 
Sammy replaced it, then continued to watch with curiosity. Now 
and then he would get up and run about a little to stretch his legs, 
but he always stayed where he could see the Syrian. He ate again as 
the shadows grew longer; then suddenly the stars were out 
overhead, and the boy wrapped himself in blankets and slept by the 
cold fire. 


The Syrian used matches to light the fire, and in the morning when 
Sammy awoke, he went to the man to search for the matches. The 
sun was already hot. Sammy felt through the capacious pockets of 
the Syrian's clothing, found a matchbox, and was about to move off 
to look for firewood when he caught sight of the Syrian's face, his 
attention having been taken by a slow rhythmic movement. He saw 
that the ruined eyes were heaving with small maggots. He picked a 
few out, dropping them to the ground, where they thrust about 
aimlessly in little undulations. Then he vomited and ran away to 
the well, whimpering. He stripped and washed in panic, forgetting 
all about the fire. 


In the afternoon the Syrian regained consciousness Sammy was 
asleep by the well in the shade of a patch of ferns when he heard 
the man groaning and went to investigate. The Syrian was creeping 
on all fours, calling on God, and his face was black, and green, and 
yellow in its cloud of flies. 


Sammy went up to him, and said, 'What shall I do?’ 


The Syrian lifted his terrible face, went back into a kneeling 
position, and asked, 'Where are you ?' 


‘Here.’ 


‘Come closer.’ 


Sammy approached tentatively, as the Syrian held out a hand as 
though offering sugar to a horse of uncertain temper. 


'Lead me to the donkeys.' 


Sammy did so and found that he could look now without fear on 
the Syrian's face. The man progressed slowly, on his knees and one 
hand, and it took them a long time to get to the donkeys, The 
Syrian pulled himself upright, holding on to the side of one of the 
animals, then suddenly realized that they were not carrying their 
panniers. 


'The loads!' he exclaimed. 


Sammy took him over to where the loads were stacked and the 
Syrian fumbled until he found a bottle of zibib, which he drained, 
gulping and gasping, in ten minutes. Swaying, he opened another 
bottle, and set it within reach. He took a thin steel chain and a 
padlock from one of the loads, holding Sammy tightly and chaining 
their hands together. Finally, he picked up the second bottle of raw 
spirit, emptying it over his face. He began to rub it into the wounds 
and fainted. 


The boy stood at his side until the weight of the man's arm became 
insupportable, when he sat down. One of the donkeys moved over 
and nuzzled Sammy's neck. Sammy stroked its chest with his free 
hand, and soon slipped into the shade under the animal's belly, 
where he slept again. The donkey stood, patient and unmoving. The 
aniseed smell of the zibib hung heavily in the air for a while; then it 
dispersed, leaving only the stench of the Syrian's wounds. 


In the morning the Syrian got drunk as soon as he awoke, and they 
moved off without having eaten. The Syrian stumbled along in 
drunken agony, one arm round a donkey's neck so that his chin 
rested on its shoulder. Sammy was dragged at the side. At first the 
Syrian ignored Sammy, but as the morning wore on he began to 
accuse the boy of bringing ill-luck to his journey. And in the 
afternoon, it became plain that the Syrian was mad. He defecated as 
he stood, and later tried to drink from the donkey's hind foot. 
Sammy lapsed into helpless terror, and finally burst into tears. The 
Syrian flailed a blow at him, missed, losing his balance, and fell 
heavily to the ground. He lay there for perhaps half an hour then 
got slowly to his feet. Tottering, he pulled the boy forward again, 
seeming to have forgotten all he about him. 


They ignored the customary stop for siesta, and the sun pierced 
Sammy like a sword driven through his skull and spine. He sobbed 
now and then, but very little; indeed, these were simply animal 
reactions, for he was not thinking at all about his plight. The Syrian 
had become a part of existence. Being bound to him was 
unpleasant, but Sammy accepted it without question; the Syrian 
behaved most oddly, but grown-ups were unpredictable, magnoun, 
mad anyway, and the Syrian had plenty to make him crazy. It was 
the heat which bothered Sammy more than anything. And the 
smell. And then, gradually, the smell became part of existence too, 
and the boy ceased to notice it. Only the heat remained to afflict 
him. 


They went on for five days. Sammy learned to make the fires and to 
brew tea; he fed the Syrian at mealtimes to begin with, but after the 
third day the Syrian would eat nothing. The leaders of the group 
were the donkeys. Night after night they arrived at water; day after 
day they moved off towards water, pushing south-westwards. 
Sammy came to love them. His father had sometimes called him a 
silly ass, but people who thought donkeys were stupid — well, they 
were stupid themselves. Donkeys were the cleverest, kindest, and 
most lovable things. Better than people, any day. 


On the fifth afternoon the Syrian began to talk. Before that he had 
groaned a lot, and cursed and sung, but now he began to talk, and 
Sammy was reminded of the Egyptian officer who had given him a 
lift. 


They were crossing a ridge of rock in which felspar crystals 
scintillated like a Milky Way underfoot. 


It's this snow,' the Syrian said abruptly. 'It gets between my toes. Up 
beyond Baalbek I met her. On skis, she was. An American. She 
could melt this lot by just looking at it. A sheikh, me, that's what 
she thought. She threw a snowball at me and laughed over her 
shoulder. Six days we together, and snow of course. It gets 
everywhere, snow. That's the biggest difficulty, you must 
understand. 


He slid down and round from the donkey's shoulder, so that he was 
in a sitting position with his back against the grey neck. 


'I lost a lot of money, staying up there that long in all that snow,' he 
said tonelessly. 'And I didn't care a bit.' He broke off and his perfect 
teeth gleamed incongruously in the putrid mask, while he laughed. 

'And now look what she's done to me. Frostbite. Makes walking 


unpleasant. 


Sammy said, ‘But it's not really snow,' and then remembered that 
the Syrian could not possibly have seen the crystalline rock. 


The Syrian had slumped forward. He was coughing, and at the same 
time tracing patterns on the ground with the fingers of his free 
hand. 


'I expect soon to arrive in Kano,' he said. 'I state categorically.' 


Sammy saw the snake in the same moment. It came from a crevice 
in the ridge, its head raised and tongue darting. The boy shouted: 
‘Snake! Snake!' in warning. 


The Syrian made a large gesture. 


'Yokels! Peasants!’ he yelled. 'Dogs, pigs! I'll tell you what they 
want.' His voice dropped to a conversational tone, and he went on: 
‘Don't you ever have anything to do with wars — unless, that is, 
you're selling something that both sides need. Guns, you 
understand, or canned goods, or drugs.' 


The snake was still six feet from Sammy, its only movement that of 
the flickering tongue. The boy saw clearly that the snake's mouth 
was shut, and he wondered how it could still dart its tongue in and 
out. 


‘Or women,' said the Syrian, and began to wave his arm about. 


The snake slid forward and struck twice at the Syrian's leg, two 
staccato blows which made the sound of a mallet striking a tent- 
peg. Then it made off between a donkey's forelegs and was gone. 
Sammy burst into tears. 


The Syrian had drawn up his leg and was rubbing it, moaning. Soon 
he pitched forward on his face and screamed as it hit the rock. His 
body began to arch and relax in spasms. He died in the evening. 
Sammy went through his pockets, found the key of the padlock, and 
freed himself, rubbing his sore wrist. He also found a black leather 
walk stuffed with banknotes and took that. Then he went off with 
the donkeys into the dark for a mile or so before tethering them and 
curling up to sleep. 


Sammy pushed on for two more days. On the morning of the second 
day he had left the mountains behind, and in the plain, among 
shoots of winter corn and ripening millet in the network of 
irrigation ditches. 


The fever came upon him slowly, showing itself first in the 
headache which throbbed painfully when he awoke from his 
afternoon nap. His head felt large, and his tongue was parched. He 
had filled his bottle at a well before the midday meal and had 
drunk most of the water shortly afterwards; what remained was 
now warm and unpleasant. He had to find drinking water. His 
temperature rose, and as is common before a bout of malaria, he 
found his perception of things around him was heightened. The 
leaves of trees and plants, the shapes and colours of distant objects 
assumed a sharpness of definition which partook of nightmare as 
the day went on. He had to find drinking water... + 


In the end he drank from a ditch, lay beside it for a while and 
lapsed into delirium. Then he leaped up, shouting babbling about 
snakes, and staggered away down the pad on to the road, leaving 
the donkeys behind. Black-and-white chats flitted away from him as 
he disturbed them. His vision darkened, and he sank down by the 
roadside. When he came to, night had fallen and the fever had 
lessened. He knew that he ought to have a doctor to examine him, 
for he had felt something like this before diphtheria. His throat had 
been sore then, though, and it wasn't now. 


He moved on slowly, and came at length, exhausted to an avenue of 
sphinxes. To his fevered imagination they seemed alive and 
watching. A pair of pillars, a bull and a cow surmounting them, 
loomed above him. He passed them, and as the fever increased, he 
fell into a patch of moonlight at the foot of a huge statue. He could 
see only the feet, each toenail as big as his hand. About him the 
pillars danced and reeled under the moon; he saw heads of animals 
with human bodies: falcon, jackal, cow, and bull again, advancing 
and receding, swinging; there was a majestic head crowned by a 
serpent staring expressionlessly at him. And then, all at once, the 
snake was the one which had struck the Syrian, growing larger, its 
tongue flickering, the horny plates around its eyes visible even in 
the moonlight; the eyes yellow, cold, and bright. Sammy panted, 
shuddered, turned over, pressing his face in the dust at the statue's 
feet. 
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MY trouble, thought Mrs van Imhoff, is that I have an academic 
mind - or I would have, if romance didn't keep obtruding itself. She 
sighed, realizing at once how ridiculous these thoughts were, and 
settled herself as best she could in the old taxi, spreading her ample 
thighs on the dusty leather of the back seat. The dragoman looked 
inquiringly over shoulder, and at her nod he switched off the roof- 
light and gave the driver orders to move. 


Dawn at the temple. She hoped it would not prove an anticlimax 
but did not entertain the doubt seriously: she had too much faith in 
her power of allowing things to live up to her expectations of them. 
Dawn at the temple would be superb, a sight to treasure all her life, 
to place alongside — what? 


Come, Winnie, she urged. Think now. All Egypt from Mena to Qena 
behind you. Think. 


But the morning was chilly and dark, and she felt rather than saw 
the dark streets give place to the dark fields, her mind lulled by the 
lurch and rattle of the taxi; forgetting the Pyramids, the sphinxes, 
the steles and the pylons and the vast temples, the only image that 
came to her mind was that of a little sky-blue statuette of heavy 
breasted Isis suckling the infant Horus, a post-Imperial madonna 
and child. 


She sighed gustily in the gloom, in her early-morning mood. 


After she had seen the temple, she would feel better. When the sun 
came up she would not feel quite so - quite so forty-four. 


Oh well, she thought, at least you don't look it, except for that old 
waistline. And I know I've put on weight, I just know I have. What 
they'll say back home... . 


Since Marchant's death she had let herself go. Had she? 


Well, maybe. Too many chocolates Stateside, she admitted ruefully; 
too many sugar cakes, too much whipped cream over here. Ivanoff's 
in Nicosia, Groppi's in Cairo, that little place near the Chatby Casino 
in Alexandria. Oh dear. 


The sky was getting lighter. Mrs Van Imhoff leaned forward and 
tapped the dragoman on the base of his neck. 


‘Tell the driver to hurry,' she commanded. 


The dragoman rolled his eyes, and said in Arabic, 'O, you lovely 
plump white moon,' ecstatically, and to the driver: 'Isn't she 
wonderful? It's a shame to take her money. Hurry up now: my only 
love wishes to see Amun-Ra kissing the knees of Nuth.' 


'Eh?' said the driver. 


'If you get to the place after sun-up you will be paid half-fare,' said 
the dragoman, and the driver pushed the accelerator pedal to the 
floorboards while the speedometer needle flickered at the forty 
mark. 


Isis and that little baby, thought Winnie van Imhoff. That sure was 
fetching. She sighed. Such a pity Marchant and she had never ... 
Ah, well. Marchant had been too busy selling steel, and the time 
had gone by, and little by little Marchant had become her baby, 
demanding all her attention. And then he had gone so suddenly, 
just like that, his poor heart. All that stress, a company convention. 
Marchant van Imhoff, a vice-president of the company. She sniffed 
for a moment dutifully. 


'She touched me, she touched me,' sang the dragoman. 'She caressed 
my neck with fingers of pure ivory, my darling, my Habibi. I shall 
go away and be a soldier to die for my love, to fight for Gamal 
Abdel Nasser and win glory ...’ 


'And get a bayonet up your bottom,' said the driver, 'I hope. Why 
don't you shut up? We're here.' 


He pulled up, and the dragoman got out and held open Mrs van 
Imhoff's door, standing close to it and inhaling with gusto the whiffs 
of Chanel No. 5 which eddied after her. 


The driver slumped over the wheel and went to sleep at once. 


They were standing, before the eastern obelisk of the temple. Its 
avenue of sphinxes stretched away to the left. As the sky lightened 
above distant hills, the tip of sand-brown obelisk flamed suddenly 
rose-pink. Mrs van Imhoff stood before it, looking at it and at the 
temple beyond; as always. she admired mainly the massive solidity 
of the architecture. 


“ They built not for an age, but for all time,” she misquoted. 'Now 
who said that I wonder? 


The dragoman began his descriptive rigmarole. Mrs van Imhoff 


detached her mind, thinking oil of Thebes of the Hundred Gates, 
across the river, and she forgot the dawn and her early mood as she 
ticked off the sites in her mind, remembering them now: Tanta, 
Bubastis, Sakkara, Tel el Amarna, Abydos, and all rest. She moved 
with the dragoman past the obelisk towards the huge propylon of 
the temple, and its attendant deities: Anubis, Hathor, Apis, and so 
on. 


By this time she felt she knew these strange creatures or, at least, 
had more than a nodding acquaintance with them. 


Oh, and there was the statue of King Somebody, she had missed the 
dragoman's introduction, but the guidebook would tell her later 
who it was. 


She gazed upwards at the huge head, the headdress crowned with 
the serpent-symbol of wisdom, the blank eyes staring out over the 
desert. The arms were crossed on the breast, and the hands held 
crook and flail. The head and shoulders were white with the 
excrement of chats, which even now flew about fussily in and out of 
the temple. 


There was a ragged child asleep at the foot of the statue she 
noticed. 


It was queer about those wall paintings. She had been told time and 
again before, but she just couldn't understand why people were 
always depicted with their bodies so ridiculously twisted full-face, 
while their heads remained in profile. They didn't sculpt their 
statues like that. 


She stepped forward to get a better view, and the dragoman, 
anticipating her movements, gave the sleeping child's hip an 
officious shove with his foot. 


‘Y'alla, ya walad. Imshi!' he commanded. 


The boy stirred, opened his eyes, and sat up shakily, staring 
bemusedly at Mrs van Imhoff. 


He was looking at her wrist. She was wearing a bracelet made of 
little figures of the animal-headed gods. The boy stretched out a 
wondering hand towards it, then sighed, and his hand faltered. 


'Hello,' he said in English to Mrs van Imhoff: 'I think I've been ill. 
I'm hungry. Are you my Aunt Jane? Is this Durban? Have you seen 
my donkeys? 
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JANE ADAMS sat up straight in her seat, sipping the iced juice of 
fresh limes. The Dutch salesman next to her sulked and drank gin. 
Earlier in the flight he had tried to ingratiate himself with her, 
proffering chocolate liqueurs, chattering amiably, and eventually 
placing a hand on her knee. She had called the stewardess; then, 
without laying a complaint, but in an affably conversational tone, 
as between two women talking privately, she had discussed the 
Dutchman's opinion of himself as contrasted with her opinion of 
him. That had put him in his place. 


But lord, what a journey this was! She looked slim and cool in a suit 
of pale-green Moygashel; and indeed the exposed surfaces of her 
skin didn't feel too badly, because of the air-conditioning, but the 
plane was flying low now over the desert, the river away to the 
east, and she felt uncomfortable between the thighs. She hadn't 
really cooled off since Juba; neither had the aircraft, apparently. 
Even the steamy heat of Durban at Christmas was preferable to the 
scimitar sun of these northern latitudes. 


She lighted a cigarette and inhaled deeply, thinking of England, of 
her childhood home near Ashborne; the cold, crystal waters of the 
Dove; herself and baby Grace on some long-past picnic. Poor 
Griggy. How old had she been? Thirty-seven, no thirty-eight. Griggy 
had been ten years and two months younger than herself. Funny 
how one forgot such things. 


Griggy was seventeen when Jane had left England. Her little sister. I 
never took it out on Griggy, thought Jane, even though they did 
spoil her so terribly. 


Jane had worked for ten years in English hotels, then suddenly 
taken the plunge and come to Durban in 1935, twenty-seven and 
resigned to a life on the shelf. Well, not quite. When she had taken 
a job as receptionist at the Duiker, she had certainly considered the 
possibility of attracting Bruce Adams to her. Marrying the boss, in 
other words. Put like that it seemed, well, a trifle cheap. She 
shrugged the thought aside. Bruce was gone now, killed in London 
by a flying bomb in August 1944. South Africa had gone into the 
war by one vote, and of course Bruce had insisted on joining up. He 
would. 1944. Griggy had joined the A.T.S. in 1941, or thereabouts, 
and fetched up in Palestine. What was the name of that camp? 


Saraband, or something like that. Where Grace had married Tony 
Hartland. She remembered clearly the news of Sammy's birth, in 
1946. Griggy and that wet lettuce of a husband had been at Tel el 
Kebir then. A schoolmaster! So there they had been, at the other 
end of Africa, with Sammy. 


And now Sammy had turned up, out of the blue, in Khartoum, a 
thousand miles from Port Said, in company with some American 
woman. When she had received Mrs van Imhoff's cable Jane Adams 
had interpreted it as meaning that Sammy had travelled with Mrs 
van Imhoff from Port Said, but her letter had put a different 
complexion on things. The boy had covered some seven hundred 
miles on his own. For the twentieth time she took out Mrs van 
Imhoff's letter and re-read it. 


Dear Mrs Adams: 


I am sure you will have been both surprised and delighted to have 
my cable, and I just cannot wait for your reply. I have witnessed a 
miracle, and that is your nephew! 


I am making a quite extensive trip thru the Mediterranean and 
Africa — on my own, I hate those conducted itineraries - and for a 
couple of months have been studying the sites of Ancient Egyptian 
Culture, before going on to Kenya and South Africa. I found your 
nephew actually in a temple! At dawn, so romantic, and convenient 
in that I was able to get him away without publicity. He was very 
shaky indeed, and of course I took him straight to a doctor. He has 
had malaria, but luckily it is probably not a malignant strain. I took 
him with me to Khartoum, and am confirming this by blood test. 
Sammy is fit and then, physically at any rate. 


Do you know, that tiny boy has come all the way from Port Said? 
You will want to hear the whole story from his own lips, but I will 
give you the gist of it. His parents died in the bombing. Then he 
was attacked by an Egyptian boy in the town, and managed to 
escape. Then he wandered down the coast and became associated 
with a trader, who took him into the mountains. 


I have tried all I know to induce him to fully describe his 
adventures, but he just will not. All he will say is that this man was 
killed, and Sammy ran away. Then he felt sick, and passed out in 
the temple where I found him. 


Now I do urge you to come up here right away, if you possibly can. 
Sammy is a darling boy, but very reserved with me. The doctor says 
this sort of behaviour is natural after his experiences. WHAT he has 


been thru! The Dr says Sammy badly wants to form an affectionate 
relationship to make up for the loss of his parents, but his 
experiences with people make him hold back. 


I feel sure he would open out, with you. I won't tell him you are 
coming until I actually hear from you. On second thoughts, maybe I 
won't tell him at all — it will be such a lovely surprise for him 
when he sees you. He needs someone who can be a mother to him, 
as I'm certain you will be. 


I shall be staying here over Christmas, but I have arranged to be in 
Nairobi on New Year's Eve, and I should be greatly obligated if you 
could collect Sammy before the 28th. 


Very sincerely, 
(Mrs) Winifride van Imhoff 


The pretty stewardess came round and spoke softly to each 
passenger, and at the same time the light came on warning them to 
fasten their seat belts. Mrs Adams put away the letter as the plane 
went in to land. She always detested this moment of a flight, but no 
emotion crossed her face, even though her stomach felt empty and 
queasy. 


The brakes were finally released, and the aircraft rolled to a halt. 
Mrs Adams realized that it wasn't hot at all, and slipped on the coat 
she was carrying as she walked to the visitors' lounge, where she 
assumed Mrs van Imhoff would be waiting with Sammy. 


Mrs Adams sat in the lounge for ten minutes or so, then had Mrs 
van Imhoff paged. It became plain that Mrs van Imhoff was 
nowhere to be found, and Mrs Adams hoped there was a good 
excuse for the absence; otherwise, it was intolerably bad form. She 
took a taxi to Mrs van Imhoff's hotel, and inquired there. 


Mrs van Imhoff was staying there, yes, and a little boy was with 
her. Yes, they had gone out that morning, but without saying 
where. 


Jane Adams went up to her room, tipped the porter, and re- 
emphasized that she was to be notified as soon as Mrs van Imhoff 
returned. She cast a professional eye round the room, then ordered 
tea while she brooded coldly. After a hot shower she sat in a 
wrapper and brushed her hair for half an hour, an occupation which 
soothed her. She dressed in a plain dark blue gown and was fixing a 
single rope of pearls at her neck when the doorbell rang 


simultaneously with the telephone. 


She answered the telephone first, said, 'Thank you,' replaced the 
receiver, and went to the door. 


Facing her was a plump, rather blowzy and overblown woman, 
dabbing at swollen red eyes with a wet handkerchief. Jane Adams 
stepped back, and Mrs van Imhoff surged in. 


'Oh, Mrs Adams, what will you think of me? What can I say? I'm 
Winnie van Imhoff. My dear Mrs Adams, oh my God...’ 


Jane Adams said, quietly: 'It's Sammy, isn't it? Is he ill, or something 
worse?’ 


'Worse? I wouldn't know if it's worse.' Mrs van Imhoff collapsed on 
the settee, sobbing, 'I've lost him, I've lost him!’ 


Mrs Adams said, 'Oh lord,' picked up the telephone, and ordered 
brand and soda for Mrs Van Imhoff and a glass of dry sherry for 
herself. 


‘Now,’ she said, ‘calm yourself and tell me what happened. I take it 
you’ve informed the police?’ 


‘Yes. Oh, yes, right away. I - I guess they'll find him, won’t they? 
They will find him?’ 


‘Of course,’ said Mrs Adams. 


She recognized the type: vague, sentimental, inefficient. Puffing 
round the world exuding travellers' cheques, they fetched up quite 
often at the Duiker, lost their keys, left lipstick on the pillow slips 
and their fur coats in the wardrobes on departure. 


The drinks came. 
‘Poor lamb,' said Mrs van Imhoff. 'Poor baby. 


She drank her brandy with very little soda and shuddered as she put 
down the glass. 


'We went to the zoo this morning,' she said. 'Poor Sammy, he's such 
a quiet little thing, withdrawn, you know. I thought he'd like to see 
the animals. And he did, too, though he wouldn't go near the 
snakes. Except for that he was quite chipper, poor pet, and laughed 
at the monkeys. 


'We had lunch at a small place over by the river. He ate better than 


I've known him do. And after lunch I thought it would be nice to 
see the native city, so we went across the river to Omdurman. All 
those fascinating streets - the leatherworkers, the coppersmiths, the 
markets. I was looking at some ivories. Such wonderful carving. I 
was so taken up with it. Sammy was just behind me. And then when 
I looked round he had vanished. Like that, into thin air.’ 


She began to sniff again. 
TIl never forgive myself,’ she said. 'Never.' 


‘Well,’ said Jane Adams, 'I scarcely know what to say. The native 
city! still, I should think a boy might be where a grown-up wouldn't 
be. We can't look for him ourselves, that much is certain. I suggest 
we have dinner, then telephone the police. They know where to get 
in touch with you, I suppose?’ 


'Oh, yes, the officer asked me. And he said they'd ring as soon as 
they had any news.' 


Of course she never thought to volunteer the information, Mrs 
Adams said silently. Oh, what an impossible woman! 


It was an uncomfortable meal for Mrs van Imhoff, with that aunt of 
Sammy's sitting opposite as if she had a poker where her spine 
ought to be. She knew the type: a frigid prude. Once their husbands 
died, they turned into adding machines, super-effective business 
ladies. She sighed gently over her third glass of port; she had to 
admit to herself that Mrs Adams was well preserved. 


'I still can't understand why he left me like that,' she said, for the 
tenth time. 'He must have run as fast as he could. It was at least 
fifty yards to the nearest corner.' She mused sadly, then brightened 
up a little. 


‘They'll find him,' she said defiantly. 'I just know they will.' 


Sammy was such a darling pet. She recalled the moment when he 
had wakened that first morning, his wondering hand stretched out 
to the tiny reproductions of the giant ancient gods. Well, she had 
cared for him, nursed him back to health, brought him down to 
Khartoum, and arranged for his aunt to collect him. 


'I did my best,' she had said at one point during the meal. 'I really 
did.' She looked at Mrs Adams for some acknowledgement of her 
efforts, but received none, and continued: 'I bought him new 
clothes, too. A warm sweater. And he insisted on khaki drill shirts 
and pants, nothing fancy, but I got him a little bush hat, you know? 


Like those adorable white hunters wear, with a leopard-skin band. 
He sure liked that, bless his heart." 


The wine had flushed her face, and she felt hot, though in reality 
the night was cool. Jane Adams sat watching her, asking a question 
from time to time, and confirming her earlier impression that the 
other woman was a tedious fool. 


Sammy had been quiet and reserved with Winnie van Imhoff, 
obediently but unenthusiastically falling in with the plans she 
made: the visits to the doctor, the tailor, the shoemaker; the round 
of entertainment and instruction. 


‘But he wouldn’t participate, if you see what I mean. You felt all the 
time that he was only half there. As I think I said in my letter, his 
experiences have sort of deadened him to people. Why, he’d sit in 
the room for what seemed like hours — though maybe it wasn’t as 
long as all that - not doing anything, not playing like a normal boy. 
He slept and dozed an awful lot. He hated for me to try and kiss 
him, or hug him, but he’d tag along after me — well, keeping his 
distance but staying in contact, so to speak.’ 


Mrs Adams said, 'How very odd.' 


'You mustn't think his mind was unhinged. Not at all. He was so 
lovable. But — do you know, a queer thing? he took a baby's bottle! 


'A baby's bottle?’ 
God, what next? thought Jane Adams. 


'Yes. There was a French couple staying in the next room. He was 
an engineer up from the Congo. They had a little baby, and once 
when the mother went to get its bottle she found it had gone. And 
Sammy had taken it. He was lying in my bed, trying to drink the 
milk. He cried when I said we had to give it back. And that 
Frenchwoman, was she furious! ' 


'That I can appreciate,’ said Mrs Adams, dryly. 


'He kept saying something about his Coca-Cola bottle; I haven't an 
idea what he meant,’ Mrs van Imhoff was saying. Then she broke off 
for a moment. 'Look,' she went on with a flash of spirit that was 
unusual for her, 'I hope you'll pardon me, Mrs Adams, but you don't 
seem well, terribly concerned about the boy.’ 


Mrs Adams smiled. 


'I have just come five thousand miles for him. But certainly cannot 
bring myself to indulge in an emotional orgy over him, if that's 
what you meane I'm not built that way.’ 


Winnie van Imhoff said: 'I'm sorry. Please don't take me amiss. It's 
just that - oh, when I think of that poor boy and what may have 
happened to him...’ 


Her voice trailed off. 
Mrs Adams patted the woman gently but decisively on the wrist. 


‘Don't upset yourself again, now, will you?' she said, feeling distaste 
for the podgy consistency of Mrs van Imhoff's flesh. 


'Durban,' said Mrs van Imhoff. 'He was obsessed with the idea of 
getting to Durban. Of course he had no conception of the distance. I 
must confess I'm a little vague about it myself. How far is it from 
Port Said? ‘ 


'Five or six thousand miles, depending on how you go,' said Jane 
Adams. 'The boy must have something in him. 


She took out a cigarette-case. 


'I see,' said Mrs van Imhoff. 'Yes, I guess there is something in him. 
Something I liked, anyhow.' 


She gazed past the heads of the other diners at the palm fronds like 
drooping many-fingered hands outside the terrace windows. The 
orchestra was playing Western music. Sunday nearly gone, she 
thought, another day nearer. And here she was in this God- 
forgotten country, mixed up in this mess. Why couldn't she have left 
Sammy alone? The selfish, indulgent part of her began to overlay 
the goodness, the lax kind-heartedness. But only for a moment: 
suddenly, unaccountably, the memory of the statuette of Isis and 
the baby Horus came into her mind. 


It's Christmas Eve tomorrow, ' she said. 'When I got your reply to my 
cable, I fixed to go to Nairobi on the 27th. Oh, I do hope we find 
Sammy before then.' 


Mrs Adams did not reply, but lighted a cigarette. She was staring 
meditatively at its tip when they were interrupted by a voice from 
the next table. 


It was a man who had been dining alone. Both women had noticed 
him, small and thick-set, about thirty-five or six, wearing a dark- 


grey lounge suit. He was neat, unobtrusive, and silent; furthermore, 

the women had been too preoccupied to take more notice of him, so 
he had faded from their attention very swiftly. Now he was leaning 

over between them. 


'Please,' he said. 'Please excuse me, ladies. I overheard.' 


Now that he was close to them, they saw that he swarthy and 
button-nosed, with pouting lips. He spoke with a thick accent. 


'Please,' he said again. 'You will give me a story. 


He presented a card to Mrs Adams, who read it, made a small 
grimace, and handed the card to Mrs van Imhoff. 


'Predappio, Tebaldo,' he said, with a little bow. 'Corriere della 
Repubblica.' 


'So we see,' said Mrs Adams. 'A journalist.’ She weighed him up 
noncommittally. 


'A newspaperman!' exclaimed Mrs van Imhoff. 'Oh, we don't want 
any publicity.' 


She looked at her companion for confirmation, while the man stood 
waiting, stolid and unembarrassed. 


An Italian, thought Mrs Adams. A journalist, what was more. 
Perhaps he could help. 


'Sit down, Mr — Mr Predappio,' she invited him. 'Take coffee with 
us.' 


The waiter was a southern Sudanese, very black with cheeks 
decorated by raised cicatrices. Deftly, he served the coffee and 
withdrew. 


'Are you a married man, Mr Predappio?' inquired Jane Adams. 


'No. I am footloose and fancy-free,' he said, with a smile so gallant 
and gay that it transformed his face. His English was grammatically 
very good, despite the accent. 


'Mrs Adams,' said Winnie van Imhoff feebly. 'Do you think this is 
wise? I mean...?' She paused helplessly. 


"Kindly leave this to me. I am sure Mr Predappio's only desire is to 
be of help." 


The Italian nodded. 


'Sure,' he said, 'that's all. I couldn't avoid hearing you talk. It's your 
son got lost?’ 


'No. Now just listen,' said Mrs Adams. 'The boy is my nephew...’ 


She gave a brief summary of Sammy's adventures, as she had heard 
them from Mrs Van Imhoff, who was very anxious to put in her own 
version of the events. Jane Adams overrode her, however, and 
monopolized the story, to the other woman's disgust. After all, she 
thought, I did find the boy, even if she is his aunt. She only knows 
what I told her, though she certainly has the facts straight. 


When Mrs Adams concluded with an account of how Mrs van 
Imhoff had lost Sammy the woman simply had to speak out. 


'I did what I could,' she began indignantly. 'There's no call to — ' 


'There's no call to get excited,’ Mrs Adams said to the journalist. 'We 
are sure the boy will turn up. But one thing you must realize. 
Although the boy must be found, I will not have him hounded by 
publicity. As far as I can discover, he has already suffered 
considerable psychological damage, which you and your colleagues 
might increase incalculably. Do you understand?' 


Predappio looked glum. 


'That's a wonderful story,' he said. 'A story couldn't do much harm. 
It should be written, magari malincuore, though I don't like having 
to say this: I have a duty to my paper.' 


'Your paper wouldn't thank you for writing this one,' said Mrs 
Adams in a flat, hard voice. 'Not at this stage. I should tell you that 
I am a personal friend of the Marchese di Pretoro.' 


Predappio's face fell. 


At least, thought Mrs Adams, I have met the man. Was it '47 or '48 
when the Marchese stayed at the Duiker? Ah, yes, '48. In July. He 
had stayed for the races. Looked like an anteater. 


Predappio said: 'So you know the boss? He owns the whole group. 
The story is out, then. I write it, you make things real rough for me. 
That's not so good.' 


Mrs van Imhoff smiled, but stopped abruptly at Jane Adams's next 
words. 


'Not necessarily. Don't think I would blackmail you, Mr Predappio,' 
she said, sweetly. 'I simply wish to advise you to act with restraint. 


There seems to be no reason why you should not publish your story 
eventually - and exclusively I may add - when my nephew is safe 
with me, and has had a little time to recover. Always provided we 
find him, of course.' 


Predappio was excited. 


'Exclusive, eh?' he said, his eyes alight. 'But if we don't find him, 
what then?’ 


‘No story,' said Mrs Adams, with finality. 


‘Okay,' said Predappio. 'T'll help you find him. Now will you ladies 
join me in a liqueur?’ 


The police had no news; the consul had no news. Omdurman was 
combed, and, though the search revealed many things of interest to 
the chief of police, it did not produce Sammy. With Mrs Adams's 
permission, Predappio had an advertisement inserted in an Arabic 
daily paper with a wide circulation in the Sudan. On Boxing Day 
Mrs Adams presented him with a cheque for two hundred pounds 
for expenses, and on the following afternoon Mrs van Imhoff gave 
him five hundred dollars for the same purpose. She was leaving by 
the evening plane. 


Mrs van Imhoff also gave Predappio her address in Nairobi. 


Tm sure you can rely on Mrs Adams;,' she said. 'But if you should 
need me you'll know where to get in touch with me.' 


Mrs Adams saw her off at the airport. 


'Mrs van Imhoff,' she said, 'I want you to know that I'm deeply 
grateful to you for all the trouble you took with Sammy. You must 
have spent a lot of money on him. Can I reimburse you, or would 
that offend you? ' 


I'm afraid it would,' said Mrs van Imhoff. 'Please think no more of 
it.' 

'Very well. I thought you would say that. Now tell when are you 
coming to South Africa?’ 


'I haven't quite decided. I have a brother-in-law in Kenya We 
haven’t met for years. I may stay there oh, six months, perhaps. Or 
maybe only a short while. Why?’ 


She thought of Tom, her brother-in-law, with a tiny shiver of doubt 
and expectancy. How would he have remembered her? 


‘You must stay with me when you come,' said Mrs Adams. 'I should 
be delighted to have you as my guest, of course. Then you will see 
Sammy, if he turns up; and I have no doubt he will.' 


'Thanks a lot,' said Mrs van Imhoff, 'I may take advantage of your 
offer: I don't know. Anyhow, I'm greatly obligated. 


Jane Adams extended a hand. 
‘Till we meet again, them Good-bye. 


Mrs van Imhoff waved as she boarded the plane, and Jane Adams 
walked slowly away from the barrier as the engines roared into the 
take-off. She hoped she had seen the last of Winnie van Imhoff. 


A week passed without news of Sammy. Very gently, with great 
tact, the police told Mrs Adams that Sammy's death must now be 
presumed. Even so, they would keep a constant watch for him, but 
Mrs Adams must not allow herself to feel optimistic about the 
outcome. Their tone reminded her of the consul's letter which she 
had received when Sammy had first disappeared. 


On the day after Mrs van Imhoff's departure Jane Adams was 
walking in Omdurman. Like a parrot-house, she thought. Noise, 
noise, noise! The seething, racketing crowds flowed round her like 
water round a midstream rock when she paused for a moment. 
Then she passed the swarming markets, where the loud bargaining 
was at fever height. Leatherworkers were hammering nails into 
saddles, coppersmiths were beating their bowls, ironworkers were 
striking strips of glowing metal, and the background of metallic din 
made a counterpoint to the human uproar. 


Was Sammy there? she wondered, brushing aside a turbaned 
scarecrow who was hopelessly hawking a set of sparkplugs. 
Somewhere in that rabbit-warren? 


Jane Adams had to admit to herself that she had rather reluctantly 
made the northward journey to fetch Sammy but she could not 
bring herself to acknowledge the reason for her unwillingness. 


She sighed. Things might turn out for the best. 


She went back to the Khartoum ferry, picking her path disdainfully 
among the sailmakers on the river beach. She made a spruce, 
attractive figure in dark tan brogues and a loose, three-quarter 


length camel-hair coat; her stocking seams were immaculately 
straight on her slim legs, and at a cursory glance she might have 
been taken for twenty. five. 


Sammy might be dead, she told herself, shuddering as she thrust out 
of her mind all speculation on how he might have met his end. 


Three days later Predappio reported that a small boy answering to 
Sammy's description had been seen near Kosti by a young woman 
teacher. 
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IT was morning when Sammy got off the train, gave up his ticket, 
and walked out of the station between stacked bales of cotton. Soon 
he found himself once more in a maze of irrigation ditches, in 
which lay lotus plants and lilies. 


Sammy had slept a lot on the journey from Khartoum. There hadn't 
been much else to do. But he still felt tired, so he sat down by a 
ditch and gazed idly at the calm water. Then his eye was caught by 
a movement. It was a small green frog, which Sammy captured, 
setting it in the palm of his hand. It stayed there for a few seconds, 
its throat bulging rhythmically, then leaped into the water and was 
gone, leaving Sammy with nothing more than a passing visual 
impression of hugely outstretched legs. 


'Damn hell!' said Sammy. He stood up again. He was going to 
Durban. It was funny, the way you kept forgetting. It must be at 
least a hundred miles. 


He started to talk to himself in odd snatches, sang a song called 
Ta'ala Habibi, which he had heard in a café, and went on his way. 


There were quite a lot of people working in the fields, but not as 
many as in that other place where they had that notice, a great big 
thing stuck up by the road. Sudan Gezira Board, it had said, with 
some Arabic underneath. Anyway, Sammy decided, the people 
weren't there really. He could make them not be there. He shut his 
eyes as he passed a hundred yards from a ragged group of boys 
playing football. 


'They’ve gone,' he said; and when he opened his eyes he looked 
carefully past them, so that they weren't there. It was like magic. 


It was silly having a big board that said Board. What else did they 
think it was supposed to be? Like having notices that said Notice. 
Grown-ups were crazy. Perhaps they forgot what things were, so 
they had to write it down in order to remember. Once, in a train 
somewhere, he had read on the lavatory: Gentlemen lift the seat. 
Well of course they did. You'd have to be a dirty pig not to. 


Magic was useful to know. If he had a magic carpet, he would sit on 
it and say, 'Durban, quick!' and he would be off, swoosh! like a jet 
through the sky. 


He would land on the roof of the Duiker Hotel with all the people 
waving and shouting, and Aunt Jane would be there, and probably 
the Queen would come all the way from London to give him a 
sword, and a velvet cloak, and make him a knight. 


He could see Aunt Jane quite clearly in his mind's eye. She would 
be — well, not fat, but comfortable. Once he had said to Aunt 
Winnie, wanting to snuggle up against her, 'You're nice and fat, 
aren't you?' and she had sounded a bit cross, and said, 'I am not fat, 
Sammy, I'm, well, comfortable.' So he hadn't tried to snuggle up 
after all. But Aunt Jane would let him, all right, and he would want 
to in a way he hadn't with Aunt Winnie. 


Aunt Jane would be gentle and kind. She must be kind, for she kept 
a hotel, and Sammy knew what that was sure enough. It was a place 
where you could stay when you were away from home. She must be 
as kind as kind, letting all those people stay with her when they 
were on their holidays. He wouldn't mind keeping a hotel when he 
grew up. 


Sammy said aloud, 'I wish I'd got my donkeys.' He shook his head 
sadly for a moment, grieving over them. 'Wonder where they are. 
He sighed and scratched his left shoulder. He had loved those 
donkeys, their soft noses, the wise look in their eyes. Briefly it 
crossed his mind that the donkeys hadn't been his at all, really, but 
he shoved the thought hastily out of his mind. 


Aunt Winnie was nice, too. 


Mind you, she wasn't as nice as Aunt Jane would be' nor quite as 
nice as the donkeys. You felt you knew what donkeys were going to 
do next, even if it was something a bit silly. 


He stopped by another irrigation ditch, thinking of Winnie Van 
Imhoff as he scuffed dirt into the water between lily leaves like big 
green fans lying flat on the surface, which began to pock and ripple 
under the little avalanche he was making; his reflection blurred and 
disintegrated. 


She had been cross with him over that bottle. Well, he had only 
borrowed the thing, hadn't he? What a silly fuss! He had felt thirsty, 
that was all. Still, it had been lovely, lying in that comfortable bed, 
sucking away. And then the fuss had started. 


'Anyone'd have thought I was going to steal it, or something,' he 
muttered, the memory stirring up his resentment like the clouds of 
silt in the water. 


A flash of silver caught his eye, and then others. A shoal of tiny fish 
had appeared, dozens of them, and they were flitting in and out of 
the muddy clouds, feeding on microorganisms liberated into the 
water. 


Sammy thought the fish must have come to look at him, and he 
tried to catch one, without success. He hadn't tried very hard, he 
told himself. He could probably have got one if he'd really wanted 
one. But he gave up the attempt, and when the silt had settled he 
drank a mouthful of water. 


It tasted warm and muddy, but he swallowed it just the same, and 
the embryonic forms of bilharzia worms, freed from their water- 
snail hosts, entered his system then to start the next phases of their 
life cycle in his blood and bladder. 


Sammy spat into the water, wiped his mouth with the back of his 
hand, and wandered on. 


He was getting quite good at spitting. 


The best spitter he had ever known in his whole life had been Posto 
Constantinides at school. He used to spit at lizards from so far off — 
why, it must have been fifty feet. You’d see this lizard on the wall, 
not moving, while old Posto took aim with a big gob, you know; 
and then splat! They certainly moved then, those old lizards did. 
Sometimes they got such a shock their tails dropped right off. 
Course you had to have good thick spit. 


But that didn't alter the fact that Posto was probably the best spitter 
in the world. 


They ought to have it in the Olympic Games. 


Sammy practised for a minute or two as he walked, but he soon ran 
out of spit. 


He supposed it had been a shame, leaving Aunt Winnie like that, 
but he really had thought he'd seen his donkeys going past the end 
of the souk, and he'd run so fast and far that he had lost himself. It 
was lucky he had all that money in the wallet, on a string round his 
neck. He had remembered about Durban when he had found 
himself outside the station. 


He came to a bridge where the railway continued westward, but 
Sammy stayed on the east bank of the river. That was what it was 


to him and no more: the river if he was thinking in English, el bahr 
if he happened to be thinking in Arabic. Missing the Blue Nile to his 
east, then, and the Bahr el Ghazal to his west, he was on the White 
Nile and the way to the Uganda border, five hundred miles to the 
south. 


It was a land of birds — arrowing straight flights of them; blown 
handfuls of them: circling, hovering, swooping over the yellow 
dunes by the riverside, darkening the sky they flew, or settled in 
massed walls — pelicans, nightjars, cranes, duck, ibises, shrikes, 
geese, seeming by their ever-shifting movements to knit air and 
water into a winged, feathered unity. Sammy was entranced. 


Near a small village there was a flat white building from which 
Sammy heard chanting as he approached. He stopped under the 
cloud of birds and listened to the reedy voices thin and pure as 
curlews' calls. He could see no one, and for a few moments it 
seemed as though it was the birds themselves singing, as though the 
crying overhead had arranged itself by some enchantment into a 
tune. Then the song ceased, and there was a swiftly hushed gabble 
of girls' voices. 


They came out of the school quietly and decorously, for the 
schoolmistress stationed herself by the door. Sammy stood in the 
grey grass at the side of the path, under the palms, while the girls 
passed him. They were wearing white frocks, and their black hair 
was braided beneath centre partings. Some whispered and nudged 
one another as they came level with Sammy, but for the most part 
they gazed at him with blank non-comprehension. As one little girl 
came close, the boy put out a hand. It brushed her wrist, and she 
paused, half-turning. Their eyes met briefly, but with no message; 
then with a toss of her head the girl walked on with the others, and 
vanished, at the same moment as a vast flight of pelicans rushed 
through the sky, making the boy swing round and clap his hands. 
He followed them with his eyes as they disappeared north-westward 
across the sun, toward Lake No. Then he walked away, leaving the 
teacher still standing in the doorway and shading her eyes with a 
hand at her white madonna headdress; she was as motionless and 
graceful as an ibis in repose. 
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PREDAPPIO felt ill and weary. His left foot had begun to irritate 
from a dhobi-itch he had picked up in prison camp fifteen years 
before. Every now and then it seemed as though he had rid himself 
of the infection, but ever and again it recurred. 


He sighed, went into the bathroom, and washed his feet, drying 
them carefully and dusting them with fungicidal powder. 


The money, he was thinking. Why did I take that money? He put on 
shoes and socks, a fresh pair of each from the white-painted 
cupboard, then straightened up and looked at himself in the mirror. 
That's why, he said to himself. There's the reason in front of you, o 
core niro, you black heart, fangusc', you muck. 


He clucked at himself annoyed, for having thought, offguard, in the 
Neapolitan, for he prided himself on his pure Italian, and had tried 
to thrust away all memory of the foul Secondigliano slum in which 
he had been whelped, in which his ragamuffin's mind had been fed 
on gossip, violence, and blackmail. 


He had in a sense been saved by Fascism, which had destroyed so 
much. It had given him pride of a sort, taken him out of the slum 
into a uniform, set him on the road to literacy — and to the 
prisoner-of-war camp on the slopes Of Kilimanjaro. Now he had a 
good shorthand note, and spoke English, Arabic, Amharic, Galla, 
and Swahili. Out of the fragments of the Fascist dream which had 
shattered at El Alamein, he had picked the materials to make a life 
of a sort. 


He stripped to the waist, washed, and dusted under his arms with 
talcum powder, shaking some also into the thick black mat on his 
chest. After brushing his teeth, he dressed and went down to meet 
Mrs Adams in the cocktail lounge. She had not arrived, so 
Predappio ordered his drink. 


He had a tall glass of iced lemonade, and a straight bourbon. 
Pouring the whisky into the lemonade, he stirred the mixture with 
his index finger, then licked the finger, while the barman looked on 
with some disfavour. Predappio noticed this, and took out a pipe, 
which he filled with strong English flake tobacco. He lighted the 
pipe, baring big irregular teeth and blowing clouds of smoke over 
the bar, until the man retreated, his lips moving. Predappio drained 


his glass and ordered another drink — straight whisky without the 
glass of lemonade — daring the barman silently, challenging him to 
be slow in serving. He served the drink quickly, and Predappio 
tossed him a coin out of the change, despising him. 


Mrs Adams came in after ten minutes or so, cool and neat in white 
linen, plain and rather severe, but with a string of gold-set 
sapphires at her throat. Predappio looked at her with detached 
admiration. 


She asked for sherry, and they carried their drinks over to a small 
table. Predappio seated her with just sufficient courtesy, careful not 
to overdo things. 


'Well?' she asked. 
Predappio had let his pipe go out. He stuffed it into his pocket. 


'I got back just about an hour ago,' he said. 'I saw the teacher, and 
had a long talk with her. A nice girl, you know.' 


'Never mind her,' said Mrs Adams. 'What about the boy 


‘It must have been your nephew. Couldn't have been anybody else. 
He was wearing a bush hat with a leopard skin band. She didn't 
think any more about it until she saw the advertisement I put in the 
paper — a slim chance, but it was justified. She didn’t talk to him or 
anything like that. He was standing watching school come out — 
girls’ school. At first the teacher thought he was the brother of one 
of the girls, but they all went past; then he went too. Going south. 
She was not, well, particularly interested. Didn't see any reason to 
be, I expect. 


Jane Adams said, 'All the police in this wretched country know 
about him, and the army. Why can't they do something?’ 


Predappio said gently, 'It's not so easy, you see. Back a few months 
there was a big mutiny down there. It’s difficult country; Darfur, 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, Equatoria, they're difficult provinces. I was down 
there last January, covering the independence celebrations. Some of 
the officials down there, they're touchy people. 


'What do you mean?' 


'Well, I don't think they like people from Khartoum so much. I think 
they just ignore half the orders they get. Go their own way, you 
know?’ 


Mrs Adams protested, ‘But a boy!’ 


'Oh, sure, they'd pick him up if they saw him. They're not bad 
people. But the climate's bad. It makes you lazy, not too keen to go 
searching about. It's hot down there, and farther south it's hotter 
still.' 


Mrs Adams slapped the table with the flat of her hand. 


'This won't do!' she exclaimed. 'It won't do at all. I cannot stay on 
here indefinitely. I have work waiting to be done. I must get back to 
the Union. By heaven, I'll get the Mercury and the Witness in on 
this. I'll write to the S.A.B.C. I'll - ' 


'Now wait a minute,' put in the Italian. 'Don't lose your head.' 


Mrs Adams gazed at him furiously for a few seconds, then said, 
‘You're right. I'm sorry. This situation baffles me, and I'm not used 
to being baffled. I'm not used to this sort of thing at all. Please 
excuse me. 


Predappio said. 'Think no more about it. That was a big thing for 
you to say to me, I know it was.’ 


He started his fourth whisky, and went on, ‘I know what you think 
about me. I’m not black — but only just not black. I’m just a Wop, 
that right?’ 


Mrs Adams said, 'Come now, Mr Predappio —’ 


‘Don't you talk for a minute,’ Predappio said excitedly. 'I want to tell 
you something, you listen. I'm going to look for that boy myself. It's 
no use my saying I'm going to find him, though. He's on the edge of 
a swamp that's as big as Switzerland. It's the toughest country in the 
world. But I'll go and look for him. 


Mrs Adams said nothing, but watched him with her lips compressed 
in a line, her fingers unmoving round the stem of her glass, which 
was still misted with the chill of the sherry remaining in it. 


Predappio said again, more calmly, 'I will look for the boy.' He 
shrugged. 'Perhaps I shall find him, perhaps not. At least I can try; 
then you'll let me write that story, eh? You go back to South Africa, 
Mrs Adams, just when you want. I will go to Kosti, and to Malakal, 
and work south from there, to Juba if need be; even into Uganda. 
But I don't give much for the boy's chances now, poveretto!' 
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SAMMY had slept like a small animal in a nest of grasses away from 
the river and its crocodiles. The flies woke him early, and he 
stretched with a huge yawn. He took off his sweater, for it was 
already hot, and wandered aimlessly down towards the safari road 
running by the river. He walked on dusty grass, through ‘herds of 
grazing cattle. Early though it was, the cows had already been 
turned out of the thorn stockades where they spent their nights, 
secure from lions. Sammy was hungry and thirsty, and in his haste 
to find food he left his bush hat in the grass. 


You got milk from cows, he knew; and what was more, he knew 
how you got it, for he had seen calves being suckled. Cows were so 
big, though. He stopped irresolutely, looking with despair and 
yearning at all those bags of milk hanging unattainable beneath the 
cows' bellies. Then, goaded by his thirst, he selected a cow and 
advanced stealthily and gingerly towards it. It allowed him to 
approach within a few feet, then ran off with a skittish heave of 
shoulders and rump. 


They were all the same. Sammy gave up trying, after a few more 
attempts, which brought him to the track on the outskirts of a 
Shilluk village; and he sat down glumly with his back against a 
fence of stakes interlaced with papyrus stems. His lips trembled, 
and his eyes welled with tears. 


I want my dad, he thought. He'd know what to do. I want Mummy. 
I'm hungry; I want a drink. 


He tried to remember Port Said: his parents, the flat, the Canal; but 
everything was so vague and far-off that it all seemed to have 
happened in another life, in a story which had been told to him. But 
he remembered the snake, and the statues, cut down to size by the 
minuscule images swinging at Winnie van Imhoff's wrist. He wished 
she were with him; she was nice. If Mrs van Imhoff had suddenly 
appeared before Sammy he would not have been standoffish, 
reserved as before; but she was not there, and he wanted her. 


He snuffled, wiped his nose with his forearm, and looked down 
towards the river, down to the bank where a Shilluk tribesman was 
fishing. The man gave a shout as he hooked something, began to 
haul in his line, and at once Sammy was running down to the 
riverside, shouting and laughing with the man as he pulled in a Nile 


perch, at least five feet long, with a mouth that could have engulfed 
the boy. 


The Shilluk heaved the fish on to the bank, dragged it away toa 
safe distance from the water, and grinned at Sammy as the fish 
flopped about, dying, its great mouth opening and shutting, its 
flanks marbled with silver and dull grey, metallic in the sun. 


At a yell from the river, the Shilluk turned and greeted another 
tribesman, who swept up to the bank in a canoe loaded with 
melons. When the fish was dead its captor humped it into the 
canoe, while Sammy gazed with round eyes at the fruit. A long gasp 
escaped him, and he put out a hand involuntarily towards the 
cargo. The boatman smiled, said something, and the fisherman 
turned to chuckle at Sammy. 


The men were quite naked, except for circles of beads and ivory 
bangles on their blue-black arms; their hair was dyed a tawny 
golden, with bright feathers struck into its carefully arranged crests. 
For a moment they made a tableau against the fire-opal sheet of the 
river behind them. 


A Land Rover roared past on the track, raising a cloud of dust 
which lingered in the air, and from the fot emerged a small boy 
riding a wooden-wheeled bicycle. Sammy looked over his shoulder 
as the noise of the engine diminished. He had a vague idea of trying 
to get a lift, but the Land Rover was heading rapidly a way, 
followed more slowly but the small cyclist. Sammy returned his 
attention to the melons. 


He licked his lips, and waited, saying nothing, just gazing. The 
boatman picked up one of ,the melons and split it into three pieces 
with his knife. Then he handed one of the pieces to Sammy, who 
grabbed it and wolfed it, groaning ecstatically, while the men ate 
more calmly but just as quickly. They spoke to him, a note of 
inquiry in their voices, but he could not understand them. He 
pointed along the riverbank, and the men nodded, their plumes 
waving in slow motion. The fisherman boarded the canoe, and the 
two men spun in the boat downstream, out of sight, followed by the 
bobbing yellow rinds of the melons Sammy walked on. 


The riverbanks were wide and sandy beyond the village. Sammy left 
the road, and walked on the sand, kicking it up in puffs. 


It was like the seaside, he thought, looking darkly at the river as 
though annoyed that it was not the sea. Like that place where ... 
Where what? He frowned. He could remember Posto 


Constantinides, as clearly as could be: his fat, pale face, his lips like 
a thick tube for projecting spittle. But the seashore. What had 
happened there? What? It was just as if a curtain had come down, 
obscuring his memory. 


The effort to remember halted Sammy in his tracks and birds, which 
had flown up as he advanced, settled again when he remained still. 
It was such a strain, trying to remember; it made his stomach feel 
peculiar. 


Crabs. He had killed some crabs. With stones. Sammy passed a hand 
over his face, and his lips twitched in a puzzled half-smile. He had 
been killing crabs. 


A hundred yards behind Sammy's right shoulder, a twenty-foot 
crocodile opened sudden eyes of brilliant topaz, and regarded the 
boy from where it lay. Then it raised itself, and quietly moved 
forward on a diagonal, until it reached the water, where it slid into 
the current, and turned upstream, swimming lazily with just its 
nose and eyes visible. 


It was no use, Sammy decided. He couldn't remember. 


He sighed, and went slowly on; the crocodile submerged and swam 
upstream ahead of him, deep in the water and fast, forging its way 
against the stream with powerful sidewise undulations. 


The boy with the wooden-wheeled bicycle laid it down carefully on 
the sandbank. From the patched canvas saddlebag he took a hand 
line and a small tin box. He opened the box, screwing up his eyes 
against the reflected dazzle of sunlight, and baited his hook with a 
strip of rotten fish, his lips pursed with concentration, then 
suddenly smiling, teeth white as unhusked Brazil nuts against his 
blue-black face. He attached the stone weight to the end of the line, 
below the hook, and was making ready to cast it into the river 
when he saw the crocodile. He leaped backwards with a shout, 
dropping the line, and running away from the river, leaving his 
bicycle where it lay. The crocodile sank silently into the depths. 


Sammy saw the boy run up the shore, and was moving curiously up 
towards him, wondering why he had shouted, when he caught sight 
of the bicycle. On impulse he changed his direction and walked to 
the machine, inspecting it with interest. He couldn't ride a bicycle, 
but saw no reason why he should not learn. He picked it up as the 
crocodile launched its next attack. As Sammy jumped backwards in 
his turn, he gained a confused impression of creaming water, great 
jaws, and jagged teeth. The jaws closed with a ringing sound, 


missing their quarry, and the reptile slithered back into the river 
under the weight of its own body. Sammy by then was several yards 
farther up the bank, dragging the bicycle with him. 


The native boy intercepted him. Now pushing the bicycle, Sammy 
was panting, shaken, but triumphant; he had one hand on the 
handle-bars, and one on the seat. The other boy grinned and said 
something, taking hold of the handlebars with his right hand. His 
expression changed to one of amazement as Sammy tried to pull the 
bicycle away. Then he spoke sharply, and put his left hand on the 
crossbar. 


Sammy said, 'Go away. It's mine now,' lowered his head a little, and 
pulled. 


The owner of the bicycle began to shout, pulling jerkily, while 
Sammy dug his heels into the ground and resisted with all his 
might. Sammy stamped on the boy's bare feet, and he yelled with 
pain, but still held on. In a little while they were both out of breath, 
and paused in the struggle, each with his muscles taut against the 
other. The native boy was sobbing with quiet desperation; Sammy's 
mouth was set and he was breathing quickly through his nose. 


The two boys stared for perhaps two minutes into each other's eyes, 
then began to pull and jerk, beginning the conflict afresh. Sammy 
began to feel exasperated. 


'Go away, go away!' he shouted, and ran forward in the same 
direction as the other boy was pulling, taking him by surprise so 
that he sat down, his grasp torn away. He beat the earth with his 
hands and moaned as Sammy ran off with the bicycle, then got up, 
snivelling, and followed Sammy at a safe distance, halting when 
Sammy halted and watching him try to ride the bicycle. 


Sammy had seen plenty of people riding bicycles, even though he 
had never owned one himself. It had seemed easy enough. So he 
cocked one leg over the saddle, which was rather high for him, got 
a foot to one of the pedals' and pushed hard. For a second he 
wobbled; his other foot missed its pedal, went between the crossbar 
and the crank, and he fell heavily. He picked himself up, rubbing 
his hip' while the native boy watched with absorbed attention 
unrelieved by amusement; his gaze was fixed unwaveringly upon 
his bicycle as Sammy mounted for another attempt. 


He fell off again, and again. The other boy approached cautiously to 
within twenty yards, and then squatted, waiting, his long thin 
hands hanging down from the wrists resting on his knees, so that he 


looked like a tame animal begging. 


Sammy's face was red with anger. Scratched and bruised, he might 
yet have persisted in his plan to ride the bicycle. But it suddenly 
occurred to him that he was wasting time. 


It would be fine to ride into Durban, but at this rate he would be 
able to get there on foot long before he had learned to ride. 
Somehow, that was a welcome thought. 


He let go the machine, and it fell into the dust. Sammy spurned it 
with a contemptuous foot, and said, 'Silly old thing,’ then walked 
away. After he had gone a short distance he turned, and looked 
back. The native boy was sitting by the bicycle, stroking it and 
talking to it lovingly. Sammy went back towards him, and he got 
up, whipping the bicycle behind him and facing Sammy defiantly, 
his fine-drawn Nilotic face alert. 


Sammy stared at him for a moment, and then said, 'Look, I didn't 
really want it.' 


The other boy pulled the bicycle tightly against his buttocks, and 
licked his lips nervously. 


Sammy said, 'Oh, keep your old bicycle. It's no good, anyway,' 

shrugged, and walked away without turning back again, while the 
native boy jumped on the machine and rode off. He had forgotten 
his fishing-tackle, but did not dare return for it until the next day. 


Sammy wandered down the track. The world had changed, he 
noticed: there were still a few Arabs to be seen as he approached 
the next village, but there were more and more naked or almost 
naked black people. Giggling young girls with pert breasts walked 
among the veiled Muslim women. The white brick houses had 
almost completely given place to thatched huts of reed, interspersed 
along the riverbank with dilapidated buildings of corrugated iron. 


He came upon a wrecked truck, and scrambled into the cab, sitting 
in the seat-pan and reaching up for the wheel, then finding he had 
to stand to see through the empty windshield frame. I'm driving to 
Durban, he said to himself. 


I'll ask a policeman, he thought. He hopped down, passed a group 
of porters unloading sacks of grain from a barge, then walked in the 
increasing traffic, looking for the bush uniform of a policeman. He 
passed a mission and then halted on the road, a finger in his mouth. 


There was no policeman to be seen. He turned to retrace his steps, 


beginning to feel panicky among so many people, and walked 
blindly into a fat paunch, whose owner grunted an exclamation of 
pain and surprise in an alien language, then grabbed the boy by the 
shoulder. 


Sammy looked up and saw an old Negro, not a Shilluk, for he was 
shorter and broader, with a round head crowned by a green turban. 
His chin bore a fuzz of white beard, and he wore a robe of cotton, 
patterned in a veritable sunset of discordant colour. He began to 
speak in Arabic, heavily accented, and as he questioned Sammy, to 
the boy's increasing fear, other Negroes joined him, gathering 
around idly, and dropping their burdens with relief. 


'Well,' said the old man, 'your head is harder than my belly, that I 
must grant, Shall I soften it for you with my fist? 


Sammy tensed himself, ready to run for it as soon as the 
opportunity should come. Yet, as he stared upwards, he saw the 
man's face slowly split into a vast grin of irregular brown teeth, 
enormously ugly, yet reassuring. 


'Oh, no, please don't hit me,' said Sammy. 'I wasn't looking where I 
was going, I'm sorry, really I am.' 


He was fairly sure now that the man intended no harm but 
answered courteously and apologetically because he was sorry 
indeed. The Negro had authority, and the boy felt this intuitively. 


The old man looked at Sammy quizzically, and said' 'Truly, nobody 
looks where he is going, except ourselves,’ and he indicated his 
companions. 


There was a murmur of assent around him. 
'And where do you think you are going?’ he asked. 


'South,' Sammy answered, and only then took in the significance of 
the green turban. He added hastily the correct honorific ‘ya Haji.' 


He noticed that all the Negroes, about twenty of them were wearing 
green turbans, which meant that they had all made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. All were old or middle aged. 


‘I was looking for a policeman,’ he said, 'but I can't find one.' 


'Have nothing to do with them,' the old man told him. 'I can tell you 
that there is only one way south for such as you: the same way as 
for ourselves: by boat. White men can go by road till the wet comes, 


and run little risk, but for people like us and for children there is 
death on the road; lions and djinn and the Niam-Niam who eat men 
alive. That is the way for us: the big boat.' 


He pointed to the landing-stage, and- then stood in thought, still 
holding Sammy's shoulder, though lightly now. 


At last he asked, 'Where is your father, boy?’ 
Sammy said, ‘I have no father, and no mother. They are both dead.' 


'Wallahi!' said the Negro. 'Have you money then, to pay the fare on 
the boat?’ 


Sammy produced his wallet, opened it, and showed his wad of 
notes. There was another murmur, and the old man quelled it with 
an upraised hand. 


‘Quiet,’ he commanded. 'It is written in the Surah of the Cow, ‘Deal 
justly with orphans; remember they are your brothers.’ And is it not 
also written, in the Surah of the Women, ‘Those that devour the 
property of orphans unjustly, swallow fire into their bellies; they 
shall burn in the flames of Hell’?’ 


He glanced round at the others. 


"Remember those holy words,' he said, and turned again to Sammy, 
saying, 'I, Abu Lubaba, have spoken. You will be safe with us. If you 
wish, you may come with us on the steamer.' 


Sammy said, 'Yes, please, I'd like to go along with you. Does the 
steamer go to Durban?’ 


Abu Lubaba was selecting notes from Sammy's wallet, his lips 
moving in time with his thick ebony fingers. His pink palms 
gleamed as he shut the wallet and handed it back to the boy. 


‘Durban?’ he said. 'Is that south of here?’ 
'Oh, yes,' Sammy replied. 
'Then I expect it does,' said Abu Lubaba. 


The Negro's eyes were yellow and bloodshot, but kindly and wise, 
for all that, and his mouth was wide and serene under the flared 
nostrils. He patted Sammy's head, and said, 'The others will look 
after you. Stay with them, now: don't go wandering off anywhere, I 
know what small boys are like, for ever haring about with fire-ants 
up their backsides. Stay here while I pay the fares. 


He moved off with dignity towards the office by the landing-stage. 
The companions of Abu Lubaba squatted by their bundles, the ends 
of which were knotted on stout, curved staves. Some drew idly in 
the dust; others sang softly in their own language, in a major key, 
and this sounded odd to the boy, whose ears had become 
accustomed to Arab music. A thin, wrinkled Negro near Sammy 
gave him a millet cake and a grey ball of cold rice topped with a 
few grains of coarse sugar. 


'Eat,' he said, and Sammy lost no time. He mouthed his indistinct 
thanks, gobbling with complete absorption, while the man spoke in 
very poor Arabic. 


'Good,' he said. 'All good now. We takruri, pilgrims. Come far, go 
far.' His tired little eyes lit up, and he said with immense pride, 'Ana 
shuft Mecca: I have seen Mecca.' 


As far as he was concerned, nothing remained to be said. He began 
to doze, and the boy sat down near him until Abu Lubaba returned, 
very pleased with himself and just a little pompous. He harangued 
his followers in their own tongue, collecting money from some of 
them, and giving small amounts to others. 


He said to Sammy, 'Well, my son, that is all settled. We go on the 
boat tomorrow, to Juba. Here.' 


Sammy took some small change which Abu Lubaba held out to him. 
Then the man looked at the sun. 


‘Brothers,’ he called, ‘it is time for the prayer,’ and the whole 
company made their obeisances. 


After the prayer the pilgrims took their luggage down to the landing 
stage. Some remained to guard it; many went to sleep, for which 
they had an inexhaustible capacity; and Sammy stayed close to Abu 
Lubaba, who strolled with the boy along the riverbank. He 
questioned Sammy gently but acutely, until he was in possession of 
the boy's story. When Sammy had finished, the old man sighed. 


'Truly,' he said, 'God knows all, and to him belong all secrets and all 
mysteries. I do not know where this Durban is, myself, though I 
scarcely like to admit it, for I think I have seen most of the world.' 


Tt can't be much farther,' Sammy said. 'I was ten when I started out, 
and I'm getting on for eleven now. I've been going for a long time." 


Abu Lubaba smiled. 


'The world is a big place.' He looked steadily at Sammy, and said, 
"How long do you think we have been travelling 


Sammy hesitated, then hazarded a guess: 'A year?’ 
Abu Lubaba said, 'Guess again. 


Sammy's last reserves broke down. The old man's shrewd skill in 
bringing the boy into mental contact with him was quite unnoticed 
by Sammy. He liked guessing games, that was all. 


'Oo,' he said, T don't know then. Longer than a year?' 
Abu Lubaba nodded. 


Noon began to lie on the world, and the sun beat in shimmering 
gong-strokes on the land and the water. The sky was all hot metal, 
burning mercury, and molten brass. The sound of people began to 
die down as the sun asserted its dominion and hammered them into 
quiescence. The chatter, the laughter, the shouts, and the talk faded 
away, and all at once other sounds came into prominence: the calls 
of birds, the sudden splash of a fish, the chirp and rattle and hum of 
insects which owed the sun no tribute of sleep. 


'Five years?’ 
Abu Lubaba shook his head, keeping his eyes open with difficulty. 


Sammy said, 'I can't think of anything longer than that. Why, five 
years ago I was only five, and in five years I'll be nearly sixteen. I'll 
be grown-up. I can't guess.' 


By common consent they sat down with their backs to a wall, the 
old man sighing with gratitude for the shade of reeded eaves. 


He said, 'Seven years,’ and yawned. 'Seven — years,' he repeated 
slowly, his eyes closing while he muttered, the words trailing off, 
'seven ... seven years ... on the path ... of ... God.' 


Abu Lubaba was asleep. 
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THE man stood like a stork, one foot supported on the calf of the 
other leg. He leaned on a staff and looked at nothing at all, standing 
immobile in the little clearing walled by the immense grasses. He 
was almost seven feet tall, thin, and his naked black body was 
smeared with grey ash, so that he looked wraith-like; his eyes were 
empty as they stared over the river: eyes looking into vacancy, eyes 
devoid of fear and pleasure and hunger, and even of curiosity; when 
a crocodile launched itself into the water, followed immediately by 
the thump and splash of the steamer coming round a bend in the 
river, the Dinka did not stir, did not turn his head to spare the boat 
a glance. 


'The Dinka will never change,’ they used to say; 'the Dinka are a 
part of Africa that Western ways will never touch.' But a Dinka 
holds high office in the Sudan Government. This one, whom Sammy 
saw incuriously and with no sense of incongruity, was wearing an 
Anthony Eden hat. 


The paddle-steamer went past upstream like a fat drunken duck 
with ducklings. It lurched from side to side in the current, 
sometimes swaying beam-on to it, banging the attendant barges into 
the banks. The Dinka remained. Time went past like the boat. 


At the landing-stage Sammy had thought that he was going to travel 
on the steamer itself, but that was reserved for important people. 
Those of lesser importance occupied the first-class barge secured to 
the steamers side. On the other side was a second barge loaded with 
lorries and ubiquitous Land Rovers, and, still farther forward, two 
more barges: the second and third classes. The pilgrims, and Sammy 
with them, travelled third class. 


On the steamer languid whites and Sundanese officials lounged 
under the awning on the top deck, old hands dozing in blasé torpor, 
the others — holidaymakers and a honeymoon couple — searching 
the swamp with their eyes, exclaiming at crocodiles and hippos, 
chattering in bursts, photographing the impressive loins of the 
natives on the banks. 


The country was all water and grass. And such grass! Sammy had 
never seen anything like it. There were vast forests of papyrus, its 
mature stems eighteen feet high, creaking and rustling, making 
impenetrable fastnesses; great clumps of um-souf grass furred with 


thick green; stiff cane-like elephant grass with spiked upright 
leaves; thorned ambatch with stems as thick as a man's arm and as 
tall as the papyrus. 


After two days, the steamer entered a tract of country which was 
uninhabited by men, or apparently so. The Shilluk and Nuer 
villages lay behind, and, for all Sammy knew, the rest of the world, 
southward, was just water and grass, and grass welded with water 
in great islands of sudd which floated downstream bumping the 
barges day and night, hour after hour. Perhaps all that grass came 
from Durban? 


Abu Lubaba and the other pilgrims had adopted Sammy as a sort of 
mascot. They played with him and told him stories if their Arabic 
was good enough; shared their food with him, and tried to teach 
him songs in their own language. But the boy tried to remain aloof 
from them as far as he could. He would excuse himself and sit in 
the prow of the barge, watching it hit the bank or the sudd islands, 
holding on and crying out sometimes in excitement, but more often 
rapt in a kind of trance. Abu Lubaba watched the boy, and was 
troubled. 


Sammy liked Abu Lubaba. It was funny about grown-ups. Some of 
the ones who tried to be nice to you weren't nice at all. The first- 
class barge had proper cabins with fly screens, looking quite 
impressive, so that morning Sammy had hopped aboard it for a 
change of scene, in so far that was possible, and to explore. It was 
very early, and he met no one at first as he passed the cabins. He 
heard voices in one cabin, and stopped. He didn't know how it came 
about, but he got hold of the handle of the cabin door, and it was 
already warm under the first heat from the east. The handle rattled; 
there was a squeak of surprise, then a man's voice said after a 
pause, 'Come in.' Hesitantly Sammy opened the cabin door, and 
entered. 


There were a man and a woman in bed. The woman was quite 
pretty, Sammy supposed. She had red hair, and with bare pale arms 
had pulled the sheet up to her chin as she lay in bed with her knees 
up. The man was sitting up in bed, breathing heavily as though he 
had been running. Sammy noticed that his face was all shiny with 
sweat. He had a very hairy chest. 


The man said crossly, 'Well, where's that goddam tea? I suppose it's 
just got to be tea, goddam it!' 


Sammy saw that the woman had shut her eyes. They had been wide 


open when he had come into the cabin. Now why should she 
pretend to be asleep? 


He stood there uncertainly, and the man said 'Darling.' 
The woman said, 'What is it, darling?’ 


'Tea,' said the man, and then saw that Sammy was empty-handed. 
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'| thought he was one of those little bastards for ever bringing tea, 
he said to the woman. To Sammy he said, ‘Hey, what gives ? You 
got a goddam neck!’ 


The woman said, 'Who is he?’ 


'What's it matter who he is? He better get out of here, and that 
quick.' 


The woman said to Sammy, her eyes wide open now, 'Say, do you 
speak English?’ 


Sammy stood dumbly. Abu Lubaba had told him not to let anyone 
know that he was English-speaking. 


The woman licked her lips, and said to Sammy, 'Well, hello there. 
You know who this is? Meet my new husband. He’s nice, don’t you 
think? You know how nice he is?’ 


Shut up, Millicent,’ the man protested. 


But the woman started talking, and went on for about five minutes. 
When she had finished she looked at Sammy. a sort of secret smile, 
and he could see her red tongue between her pale parted lips. 


'That's enough,' said the man. 'Get out, quick - No, wait.' 


He reached out for his jacket, which hung on the chair. back. by the 
bed, and took out a billfold. He offered Sammy a ten-piastre note. 


‘Phew, ' he said, 'l married quite something. Here take this, and then 
for God's sweet sake go away.’ 


Sammy couldn't resist dropping his bombshell. He said, 'No, thank 
you very much,' his eyes wide, and went quickly, in deathly silence. 
Those people started talking again as soon as he was outside the 
door. They couldn't stop talking. But they sounded different this 
time, as if they were quarrelling. Sammy shook his head in 
bewilderment. If that woman had been talking about what Sammy 
thought she was talking about, then she was making a great deal of 


fuss over nothing, he decided. But why try to give him money? He 
puzzled awhile. Maybe the man was just trying to be kind to him. 


Then he had met the cheek-pincher. Over at the after end of the 
barge, she had been. She was an old white woman who had called 
to him, in terrible Arabic, and offered him a sweet. What Sammy 
wanted was salt, but he had held out a hand for the sweet, just the 
same. The woman had grabbed his hand, pulled him against her 
hard body, and pinched his cheek viciously. She smelt unpleasantly, 
of sweat and patchouli, and her finger and thumb pincered Sammy's 
cheek till he cried aloud. The woman let him go, and looked at him 
with bright eyes as he ran back to the other barges 


Was she trying to be nice as well? wondered Sammy when he had 
recovered. He had suffered a lot from cheek pinchers when he had 
been very small, but they hadn’t been like that one: not nearly so 
bad. She must have been trying to nice. There was no other 
explanation. If she wasn’t trying to be nice why had she offered him 
that sweet? 


A queer lot altogether, Sammy dismissed the occupants of the other 
barge. But he told Abu Lubaba what had happened. 


‘Stay on the barge in the future,’ the old man said sternly. He 
looked keenly at the boy. Tears had dried on his cheeks, which 
were no longer fat: there was not much left for anyone to pinch. 
The child’s face had an old look. His eyes were wary, even in 
repose, and he licked his lips often; there was a sore at the corner of 
his mouth, and his forehead and arms were blotched with insect 
bites. He was scratching another sore on his face. Abu Lubaba 
fetched a couple of cloves of garlic, which he rubbed into Sammy’s 
fingernails. 


'Poo!' said Sammy, sniffing his fingers. 'It stinks!' 


Abu Lubaba said, 'Look ahead, just over to the right. No, there,' and 
the boy followed the direction of the pointing thumb. 'There. Do 
you see?’ 


A dead hippopotamus lay becalmed in a stagnant backwater, half- 
buried in mud. Enormously bloated though it was, its belly had 
been opened, and carrion birds were at work in a rainbow of 
iridescent entrails. As the steamer came abreast of the carcass the 
smell engulfed it like a palpable thing; and Sammy coughed and 
held his breath, while from boat and barges came other coughs and 
exclamations of disgust. 


‘Smell your fingers again,' said Abu Lubaba. 


Sammy did so, and the strong smell of the garlic had become 
suddenly clean and good. 


'A dead boy smells just like a dead river-horse: you remember that,' 
said Abu Lubaba grimly. 


Sammy thought about this, and then asked facetiously, 'And does a 
live boy smell like a live river-horse?' braying with laughter. 


Abu Lubaba sighed, sat on the gunwale, and pulled the boy round 
to face him. He said, patiently, 'Listen to me.' 


Sammy looked past Abu Lubaba at the water, at the masses of 
yellow flowers growing near the banks, the blue and purple water 
lilies. 


'l told you that we have been travelling for seven years,' said Abu 
Lubaba. 'But that is nothing. Some takruri live and die on the road. 
Some are on the road thirty, forty years. It is good to tread the road 
of God, and to see the shrine of Prophet, for this is commanded in 
the Surah of the Pilgrim, age. And if a Villan die on the road, what 
matter, so long it is on the way back? God has set down Paradise 
for the true believer. 


'Now you are an orphan, and you are making a pilgrim. age of a 
sort as well, I suppose. I am an old man, and I have acquired 
wisdom in my days, and I tell you this. What we do, other men do 
also, though they never stir from their villages. A man's life is a 
journey on a dark path. God alone can place his feet in the right 
way, hold him up when he is about to fall, or dig a pit for him, as it 
may be.' 


He broke off, and said sharply, 'Are you listening, boy?’ 
Sammy started, and said, 'Oh, yes, of course." 


'l see it is of little use talking to you at present,’ the old man said 
with resignation. 'Just remember: do not scratch yourself! Do you 
hear?’ 


Sammy understood this, and said, 'Well, I'll try not to, but I itch.' 
Abu Lubaba laughed wryly. 
‘So do we all... . Do you know, I have children?' 


'What, you?' said Sammy, astonished, for he had thought of Abu 


Lubaba as self-contained, a being above families and homes and 
that sort of thing. 


'Yes, truly.' Abu Lubaba paused, turning over memory. 'I have two 
sons, and maybe a third, for my wife was with child when I left my 
village. It may have been a daughter, though; I have three 
daughters already.’ 


'And you have a baby that you've never even seen? Oh, but it won't 
be a baby now, will it? Six, or seven, it will be, won’t it?' 


Sammy was entranced by the thought, and he added! 'Perhaps when 
you get home you'll find some more babies.’ 


Abu Lubaba glanced in surprise at Sammy, and said severely, 'I shall 
have something to say if I do, by God I’ and talked of other matters. 
Soon he left Sammy to his own devices, and went to the far end of 
the barge, where he sat down and muttered to himself for quite a 
while. 


Even the nicest grown-ups were odd. Sammy wondered if he in turn 
would grow queer when he was a man. Probably, but it seemed a 
pity. He sought ought one of the other pilgrims, and they played a 
game with small pebbles, rather like a mixture of checkers and 
solitaire. 


On the following day the papyrus and other grasses began 
imperceptibly to thin out, and in two more days the boat was in 
Dinka territory proper. There were villages in clearings on the 
banks, and herds of cattle; and in the intervals between the villages, 
scores of grass fires, with clouds of birds wheeling above the smoke, 
feeding on disturbed insects. The grassland gave way to plains 
dotted with acacia and scrub and grazing herds, and near the 
villages there were mounds of fish which the Dinka had left in the 
sun putrefy and acquire flavour. 


In two more days they reached Juba, where Predappio had flown in 
on the previous evening. 
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PREDAPPIO'S inquiries in Juba were discreet but thorough. He 
tramped the dusty streets for two hours on the evening of his 
arrival, pausing to talk through the blare and whine of Arab music 
from Radio Cairo in the sidewalk cafés, questioning a Greek dealer 
in a galvanized-iron shed piled with ivory, passing a few coins to a 
Congolese harlot not for commerce but for information. There was 
nothing. Predappio went back to the hotel hot, dusty, and thirsty; 
and after a drink his one overpowering lust was to tear off his shoes 
and soothe the dhobi-itch which was maddening him: the skin 
between his toes was bright, slimy, and stinking. Sammy was not in 
Juba, nor had he passed through. The Italian lay back on his bed 
after washing and powdering feet and taking off the rest of his 
clothes. Two hundred and fifty thousand square miles of swamp, 
and presumably Sammy was somewhere in that inconceivable area. 
In his imagination he pictured Sammy wandering lost and lonely, 
through Africa. Predappio stared at the ceiling, his eyes misting 
with the easy surface sentimentality of his race, while he absently 
rubbed the sole of his right foot. He meant to dine in just a 
moment, after a bath and a change of clothes, but sleep overcame 
him, and he woke at two, bitten by mosquitoes, to curse and 
mumble as he rolled under his net, leaving the light still on. 


There was nothing to do in Juba in the daytime, except drink and 
sleep and suffer the heat, or go down to the landing-stage or the 
airfield. Or get the hell out of Juba, thought Predappio; out of 
Equatoria Province. Yet he had no intention of doing so yet. He 
would stay a week; he decided, and then go downstream, stopping 
off at various places on the way to see if there was news of Sammy 
among the Dinka or the Nuer or the Shilluk. 


That morning he cabled news of his arrival to Jane Adams, who had 
left Khartoum for Durban. She had travelled via Nairobi, but on 
Predappio’s suggestion that she should take time off to visit Mrs van 
Imhoff, she had merely raised her eyebrows, and said, in a tone 
which brooked no contradiction, 'l scarcely think that is necessary.' 
Predappio made a mental note to write to the American woman as 
soon as he had anything to report. 


He liked Winnie van Imhoff, for to him she was in some sense a 
symbol of America, large, motherly, casually bountiful. He had no 
desire for her, but possessed the normal Italian preoccupation with 


the mother-figure. 


Predappio spent some time composing another cable, giving much 
more attention to it than to Mrs Adams's: this one was to his editor. 
He gave dark hints of interesting developments in the southern 
Sudan, and promised a story. Coming out of the cable office he 
realized that he had been anxious to commit himself in this matter, 
not only because he now had to find Sammy at all costs, but also 
because setting down even that much was a relief, and helped to 
raise a little his own sinking confidence in himself. 


He was a good routine correspondent, but lacked that small extra 
flair which would have placed him even in the second rank. 
Giallechini had covered the Suez Canal crisis; Predappio had had to 
be content with reporting Sudanese reactions to it. He thought of 
Giallechini, that long-nosed Milanese. Northerners got all the best 
jobs. But if Predappio could find Sammy, what a story he would 
write, and what a smack in the eye that would be for Giallechini! 


In the street he was accosted by a detribalized Nuer, speaking 
almost unrecognizable Arabic. The man wore filthy ragged shorts 
and a network of green sweater, through which could be seen large 
areas of grey-blue skin, the colour of gunmetal. He wore a peaked 
cloth cap pulled down over his forehead in an attempt to conceal 
the row of tribal cicatrices which disfigured it like blood-filled ticks 
or black grapes adhering to his flesh. 


‘Effendi look boy?' he asked. 'An' awis. I know. Boy bastanna moia. 
Stay on water. I poor. Money. You give filous.' 


Predappio gave him money, thinking that the Nuer must have had 
news from his tribe. The Nuer backed to a safe distance. 


'Boy with takruri,' he said with a sneer, 'at boat. You go quick, you 
catch, Igri effendi,' and he took to his heels, calling over his 
shoulder: 'Boat here now.' 


Predappio cursed, but he hurried just the same, and when he 
reached the landing he was almost blind with sweat, a racing pulse 
knocking in the base of his throat, for even in January, even for a 
Neapolitan, it is unwise to run in Juba. 


The boat was in, and as Predappio reeled into the shade of a shed, 
as he held to a burning iron pillar with one hand and wiped his face 
with the other, he saw a score of green turbans, and a small figure 
among the pilgrims who wore them. 


He moved out of the shade, and went to intercept the pilgrims, 
striding towards them impulsively. 


'Stop!' he said. 'Stop! I want that boy.' 


The pilgrims shuffled to a halt. Some were bewildered, some 
curious, others resentful. They murmured, 'Brother, who may this 
be ? ' 'Brother, is he a policeman?’ 'He is that boy's father, is he not 
?' 'These white men are all the same. Ordering people about!' 'Never 
fear, brother, our time will come, with God,' and so on. 


Sammy ran to Abu Lubaba in fright, and the old man put a soothing 
hand on his shoulder, looking blankly at the Italian and seeing 
merely a sweaty white man who spoke better Arabic than the 
general run of them. 


'Sir,' he said, 'we are poor pilgrims. This child is dakhile, under our 
protection, and you should know that every one of us has been to 
Mecca, so we are not lightly to be trifled with. Talk with us if you 
wish, but at our leisure, not yours. If that is agreeable to you, then 
come with us to the fonduk.' 


Predappio experienced a sudden sense of anticlimax. He was 
tempted for a moment to march in among the pilgrims shout at 
their nonsense, and take away the boy by main force. Then he 
restrained himself. 


'As you wish,' he said, and went with them. 


On the way he tried to talk with Sammy, but the boy would not 
speak to him; and in the courtyard of the Arab fonduk, while 
Predappio sat in a cane chair and Abu Lubaba on a strip of carpet, 
Sammy stood behind the old Negro's shoulder, a hand clutching his 
robe, staring silently and apprehensively at the Italian. 


Coffee was brought for the adults and sherbet for Sammy. 
Predappio had not so far forgotten himself as to ignore the 
courtesies of coffee-drinking, and he felt Abu Lubaba's stern 
disapproval relax slightly as they exchanged careful small talk, 
having introduced themselves properly. Predappio thought, This is 
a man I can understand. Then he qualified the statement 
immediately. No. No, never understand in the sense of knowing 
how his mind works, but a man one could feel warmth for, and 
perhaps that is as far as one can get, or hope to get. 


So he looked at Abu Lubaba, and said, ‘Haji, you bear an 
honourable name.' 


‘How is that?’ 


'Why, yours is the name of the great elephant which the Khalif 
Haroun el Rashid gave to a farenghi prince in the days gone by.’ 


'I did not know that,' said the old Negro. 


It is true. And I see that the Father of Wisdom is an appropriate 
name, for you have kept this boy well, as a wise father would look 
after a son.' 


Abu Lubaba's eyes gleamed with pride, but he made a disclaiming 
gesture. 


'What you say is flattering enough,' he admitted, ‘and I can see that 
you are a person of some discrimination, for there is some grain of 
truth in every mountain of flattery. But you are not concerned with 
me. You are interested in this boy, and only a short while ago you 
were prepared to take him away incontinently. However, it is not as 
easy as that.' 


‘I agree,’ said Predappio, suppressing a sigh, and calling up his 
reserves of patience. ‘I must confess that I was rather hasty. Let me 
tell you something about myself.’ 


‘That is a good idea,’ said Abu Lubaba. I do not know you, nor do I 
know what you intend to do. The boy is going to a place called 
Durban. Do you come from there, by any chance, or have you been 
there?’ 


‘Well, no,’ began Predappio. 
Abu Lubaba crowed triumphantly. 


‘I thought not. No more have I. Mind you, I would not go so far as 
to say that this place does not exist.’ 


‘It exists certainly Predappio said but it is a very long way from 
here the boy cannot hope to get there on his own.’ 


Abu Lubaba said gravely, ‘It is not for a man to say what can or 
cannot be done. We talk; God acts. My part is done perhaps, and so 
I am ready to listen to you. Tell me now what you propose, but 
keep in mind that all your plans are subject to one who knows now 
what will or will not be done.’ 


Predappio told of his own part in the search for Sammy and added, 
‘I have a friend near Nimule a who is a great tebib. I shall take the 
boy to the doctor, for he does not look well to me. Then, when he is 


rested and well, I will see that he gets to Durban.’ 


Sammy had wandered away earlier in the conversation having 
finished his share of sherbet, and was lying down, dozing on the 
beaten earth, his head in the crook of his elbow. He felt very tired, 
and had given up his attempt to follow the adult’s talk; Their voices 
buzzed and murmured in his head like the sound of flies. Then Abu 
Lubaba woke him and fetched him over to Predappio. Sammy 
refused to say anything, despite Predappio’s wheeling and Abu 
Lubaba’s encouragement, until the Italian mentioned that he was 
working for Sammy’s aunt. 


‘Aunt Jane?’ he cried, his face transfigured. ‘Oh, but why didn't you 
say so? Why, why?’ 


Predappio looked at the boy's tired face, framed against the 
bloodstains of bogan villa which splotched the courtyard wall. 


‘I forgot,’ he said. ‘Seeing you there, I... Oh, I can't explain. I just 
forgot.’ 


‘Where is she? Where's my aunt Jane? Is she here? When am I going 
to Durban?’ Sammy was babbling, the words tumbling over one 
another, until Predappio interrupted him. The boy had broken into 
English, and Predappio answered in the same language. 


Hope ‘you'll see her soon,’ he said. ‘soon. Now you will come along 
with me, to my hotel?’ 


‘Yes, oh, yes!’ 
Sammy was dancing with excitement an impatience. 


‘Yes, I'm coming now. I've been in a hotel before. My Aunt Jane has 
a hotel. Do you work in her hotel?’ He nattered. 


Abu Lubaba watched, seriously and rather sadly, as the boy tugged 
Predappio’s wrist, shook his arm, pulled him away. 


‘Aren't you forgetting something now?’ ask Predappio. 


‘What? No, I've not got anything. I lost my hat months and months 
ago, but there's nothing else.’ 
‘Say goodbye to the hajji.’ 


Sammy said, ‘oh, yes,’ turned to Abu Lubaba and said in Arabic, 
briefly and perfunctorily, ‘Well, goodbye,’ then cried to Predappio, 
‘now come on, will you?’ 


They went, as Abu Lubaba said quietly, ‘in the name of God, the 
compassionate, the merciful,’ sighed, shook his head, and blew his 
new nose violently with his fingers, narrowly missing the carpet on 
which he was squatting. 
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Sammy’s first flush of excitement at being Predappio soon wore off. 
They travelled 130 miles in a hired car, and both Sammy and the 
Italian were tired at the outside of the journey. Predappio was tired 
of Sammy’s endless questions. Unlike many of his race he had no 
easy natural matter with children, and Sammy lapsed eventually 
into morose silence between his questionings about Durban, Aunt 
Jane, and Aunt Jane and Durban. Even though Predappio stifled his 
irritation as best he could, the boy sensed it and became suspicious 
of him. 


Predappio was aware that he was not making a good impression, 
for, apart from the other reasons, he was preoccupied with making 
a mental draught of the story he would write, the story which 
would change his fortunes and set him a step higher than his rival 
Giallechini. But he did not quite know how to set about correcting 
the unfavourable impact which he was having on the boy. He 
offered Sammy sweets, with an air of blatant answer insincerity 
which reminded Sammy at once of the old woman on the river. He 
refused off-handedly but decisively. Predappio’s noncommittal 
answers to his questions had thoroughly antagonised him; what he 
had wanted was simply to hear all about how wonderful his Aunt 
Jane was, and all about Durban, which he still thought of as just 
down the road somewhere. 


It was evening when they reached the ferry at new moule, and 
almost dark when they arrived at the rest house near the hospital. 


Sammy was smouldering quietly. He says he knows Aunt Jane, the 
boy was thinking. Why won't he tell me about her, then? He doesn't 
seem to know an awful lot. He's crossed, too. Not like old Abu 
Lubaba. He was all right. But what's he got to be crossed about? I 
wish Aunt Winnie was here. She’d take me straight to Aunt Jane, 
she would. We'd be in Durban in a wink. 


Sammy muttered, ‘damn hell sod damn hell sod,’ over and over, 
while Predappio and he followed the boy who was carrying the 
luggage into the rest house. And in no time at all Sammy was 
tucked up in bed under a mosquito net, where he lay for a while 
listening to the whirring fan in the roof, feeling lonelier than he had 
done for ages, too tired to cry, but not too tired to sleep, at last. 


In the morning Predappio went to pay his respects to the D.C., and 


managed to induce him to agree that it would be in everyone's 
interest if Sammy were to leave the Sudan with as little publicity as 
possible. The District Commissioner, who was wise it in the ways of 
men, saw also that Predappio was anxious to round off his story 
with the reunion of Sammy and his kin. Then Predappio took 
Sammy round to his doctor friend’s hospital. 


On the way, Sammy said, ‘What's this doctor going to do? Aunt 
Winnie took me to a doctor, and he gave me some medicine, and 
pricked me with a needle. Will this one do that?’ 


‘I don't know,’ said Predappio. ‘He may do.’ 
‘Will it hurt?’ asked Sammy. 


Foolishly - how foolishly he only realized later - the Italian went to 
great trouble to explain what a great doctor his friend was. No, no, 
of course it would not hurt, not at all, not in in the slightest. 


Sammy thought the hospital was a big place. He stood quietly while 
Predappio shouted, ‘Ah, Mario!’ And exchanged hearty hugs of 
welcome with a tall man in a white coat. 


When he lifted his arms you could see big patches of sweat. He had 
green eyes, and spoke much worse English than Predappio. He said, 
‘Wella -well, so thissa the big hero, eh?’ and rumpled Sammy’s hair. 


‘Now let's have a looka you,’ he said, and made Sammy take off all 
his clothes and lie on a couch thing. He poked and prodded, Sammy 
opened and shut his mouth, coughed, said ‘ah,’ and underwent 
many other tests. One of them left Sammy full of outrage. 


Well, he thought, that's the limit. Making me pee into a bottle! 
What's he think he's going to do with that, drink it? 


The mental image conjured up by this query amused Sammy 
greatly, and he tittered to himself at intervals while the two men 
carried on a long conversation in Italian, during which the doctor 
asked Predappio to secure a stool sample from Sammy. 


And then the blow fell. 


That damn hell sod of a doctor stuck a needle full of stuff into him 
fourteen times. Fourteen times! He did it 6 times into each side of 
Sammy’s but bottom, and twice in his right arm. And it hurt. It hurt 
a lot. He had said it wasn't going to hurt, but of course he'd known 
all the time, the sod. Sammy nursed his arm, and rubbed his 
bottom. He was biting his lip. They want me to cry, but I won't, he 


thought. I just won't. They hurt you, and tell you lies. If it's going to 
hurt, why can't they say so? 


He said a lot of swear words in Arabic he had not the faintest 
notion what many of them meant, but he knew they were much 
worse than the English ones. 


I expect I’ll die now, and go straight to hell for saying that lot, he 
thought, taking some obscure satisfaction from the idea. Serve them 
all right. 


The doctor said to Predappio, ‘Ci vuoi’ anche un dentista ma non 
“e; lo faccio io,’ and Sammy’s ear was sharp enough to hear one of 
the words. 


‘Are you talking about a dentist?’ he asked. 


The doctor said, ‘Now you siddown here, young fella, you be 
orright.’ 


But they had to drag Sammy screaming each other chair where it 
took Predappio and a male nurse to hold him down, while another 
nurse held open his jaws and the doctor extracted four teeth under 
a local anesthetic; then they treated his sores. 


Sammy spent the following day in bed, sore and aching. He was 
dangerously quiet and polite to Predappio during the day and in the 
evening borrowed a pair of scissors from one of the house boys on 
the excuse that he wanted to cut his nails. After dinner Predappio 
brought in in an Indian tailor to measure Sammy for new clothes, 
and found that the boy had slit and gashed every item of fabric in 
the room; His sheets were ribbons, the mosquito net had been cut 
into squares, the upholstery of the chairs and the cushions were 
rent, and the curtains ripped. Predappio was aghast. Sammy sat in 
the middle of a mound of feathers from the pillows and said, 
‘Hello,’ smiling sweetly. 


Predappio began to rage at Sammy, but the boy simply sat there, 
apparently calm and content among the debris, until Predappio felt 
that Sammy was making a fool of him. He called the house boys, 
who gaped in astonishment. 


‘Clear up this mess,’ he commanded. ‘I will speak to the bwana 
Commissioner.’ 


He gripped Sammy’s ear between finger and thumb, compelling him 
to rise, and led him to the next room, where the tailor took his 
measurements. After the man had gone Predappio lighted his pipe, 


mixed himself a stiff whiskey and soda, and stood in perplexity. 
Samy's bed had been remade, and the boy was back in it, plotting 
(Predappio assumed) some further devilment. Predappio had no 
idea how to cope with the situation. He decided to seek qualified 
advice, and sent a runner round to his friend Mario, asking him to 
come over as a matter of urgency. 


When Predappio recounted what had taken place, he was surprised 
to find that his companion made light of the incident. 


‘Don't worry,’ he told Predappio. ‘That sort of thing is to be 
expected. He feels deprived, rejected by the world, and that is his 
way of showing the world that he doesn't want it, either. Even 
children have a slightly developed capacity for self-deception.’ 


Predappio side with relief. 


‘Thank God,’ he said. ‘I thought the child had gone mad, I really 
did.’ 


‘Nothing of this sort has occurred before, then?’ 


‘Not while he has been with me, but of course that's only a very 
short time. When I met him he seemed peaked and subdued, but 
that's all.’ 


The doctor paused, and said, ‘just one thing. When you brought him 
along to see me, what did you say? I mean, how did you prepare his 
mind for meeting me?’ 


‘I didn't say anything special, really. I tried to reassure him, of 
course - you know, I told him what a fine fellow you were, and so 
on, and said he had no need to be frightened, that you weren't 
going to hurt him.’ 


‘Ah,’ said Mario. ‘that's it!’ 
‘Eh?’ 
Mario looked severe. 


‘You shouldn't have said that. How could you tell that I wasn't going 
to hurt him? Why, the boy ought by rights you have been a walking 
compendium of tropical diseases: he may be, as it is. We shan't 
know until the laboratory reports come through. But surely you 
must have known that some attention would be necessary, and that 
it might hurt? 


‘Yes,’ said Predappio, ‘I suppose so. I suppose I did, come to think of 


it. But I didn't want to upset him.’ 


‘Well, you certainly succeeded. Look, Tibaldo, that boy has lost all 
his roots in the world. He wants security, and he wants affection. To 
him, these are to be found in Durban, with his aunt. But if he goes 
on like this he will be in no condition to enjoy these things if - and 
when - he gets there. What have you done, except deceive him?’ 


‘Yes: to make him well again. He's old enough and bright enough to 
understand that. So there's an end of it. Don't tell him lies, even in 
what you imagine to be his own interest. ...Now I'll see the DC, and 
explain all this from my point of view. You won't be blamed. Out of 
attend to that.’ 


‘Should I say anything to the boy, try to explain, or, well, 
apologize?’ 


‘No. You have lost his confidence, I imagine. The only way you can 
win back is by deeds, not words. But he needs a woman's care.’ 


When Mario had gone Predappio drank beer ruefully, and reflected 
that he was now in a worse dilemma than before. If Sammy needed 
a woman's care was his aunt Jane that woman? The Italian recalled 
her, contrasted her with Mrs van Imhoff, and frowned. 


On the following day Sammy was quiet and polite as ever, while 
Predappio made no reference to the boy's delinquent behavior. He 
decided that the best thing to do would be to return to Juba and 
pack Sammy off on the next available plane. He would do his best 
to emphasize Sammy’s needs, and recommend that the boy had 
skilled medical and, if need be psychiatric treatment. More than 
that, he felt he could not do. 


These plans were upset when Predappio’s telegram to Juba brought 
the news that all southbound seats were booked up from for a 
month ahead. Predappio cursed, and thought again. The prospect of 
having Sammy on his hands for a month was not at all attractive: 
he had made what allowances he could for the boy, but after all, he 
could not be expected to keep him indefinitely. He was on the point 
of cabling missus Adams to ask her to come up north and collect 
Sammy, even though this would lend something of an anticlimax to 
his story, when another idea struck him. He would get in touch 
with Mrs van Imhoff, and take Sammy to her. 


Predappio smiled with satisfaction. Yes, that was it! Mrs van Imhoff 
was a motherly woman, if ever he had seen one; she would give 
Sammy the affection and mother love he needed; And Sammy 


would be in much better shape for missus Adams after a few weeks 
with the American women. It was an ideal solution to his problems. 
He would go along and follow the boy's progress, and supply that 
touch of male companionship which Sammy would need. Predappio 
thought he himself would enjoy this, so long as Mrs van Imhoff was 
there to act as a buffer in a child's more demanding moments. He 
sent a cable at once to Mrs van Imhoff, suggesting that she should 
come meet them at some convenient spot. 


Predappio fitted Sammy out with his new clothes, had his hair cut, 
allowed him out under servant supervision, and awaited Mrs van 
Imhoff reply. She sent a cable announcing her intention to meet 
them in Kenya, at her brother in law's holiday bungalow near 
Eldoret, a matter of 300 miles, and nearer 400 by the route which 
the commissioner advised Predappio to take, through Gulu and 
Soroti and Tororo. 
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Predappio sang and whistled as he took the Land Rover along as 
fast as the dusty, rutted Rd. would permit, while Sammy himself 
was cheerful on the first day of their trip. For the most part the 
country was flat and parked like Bush, scrub and camel thorn, and 
yellow grass dotted with acacias, sometimes sparsely distributed, 
sometimes thicketed, with denser growth of trees and grasses at the 
marshy places. Mario had jibbed a little at lending the Land Rover, 
but Predappio had persuaded him in the end, and had induced him 
to throw in camping equipment as well, to eke out the 
accommodation of the rest house on the only overnight day of their 
trip. Predappio calculated that he could get to Eldoret in two days 
with time to spare. 


As they progressed, game became more evident. They saw giraffes 
in the distance, then a herd of Buffalo, and once a flock of Impala 
exploded out of their way. Predappio drew Sammy’s attention to 
everything of note, but the boy was not particularly interested. He 
had seen at elephants and hippos from the steamer; and these 
animals, animals as such, struck no responsive chord in his breast 
any more than the others had done. He was not frightened of them, 
nor attracted by them: they were there, and that was all there was 
to it. But Sammy was not unpleasant towards Predappio; He nodded 
and smiled each time the Italian pointed out something, shouting 
over the noise of the engine and the wind of their movement. Yet 
he kept his distance. All went well enough, in fact, until Predappio 
turned east. Up to that time they had been traveling almost due 
South. 


In the resthouse Sammy said to Predappio, ‘When are we going to 
see Aunt Jane? Is she coming to this place? I want to go in a plane.’ 


Predappio stirred his feet about in a bowl of cold water, wriggling 
his toes and said, ‘No, she's not coming here, Sammy. But don't 
worry: you'll be seeing her soon.’ 


Sammy said, exasperated: ‘that's what you keep on saying. What i 
want to know is when.’ 


‘Look, Sammy,’ the Italian said. ‘Africa is a big place, and you can't 
get anywhere all of a sudden. I thought- well, I'm taking you to see 
Mrs van Imhoff, and Winnie that is, for a week or two- sort of a 
holiday, you know? We're going to Kenya, and you'll meet her 


there. You'll like that, won't you now?’ 


Sammy agreed courteously that he would like that, well enough; 
And Predappio, who had expected an outburst of excitement (for he 
knew how well Sammy and Mrs van Imhoff had got on together), 
thought once again how difficult the child was to understand. One 
minute he was tearing property to pieces like a vandal, the next he 
was stalled and imperturbable as an elder statesman. 


Predappio wondered whether Sammy would talk freely about his 
experiences, or about his earlier life in Port Said. The Italian now 
rather fancied himself as an amateur psychologist. Of course, he 
admitted to himself, he knew none of Mario's plausible jargon, but 
thought he possessed tact enough to ask what or after all only a few 
simple questions. 


‘Sammy,’ he said, from the depths of the cane chair in which he was 
reclining, a glass of lager set in the recess on its arm, ‘tell me about 
yourself, eh? What was it like in Port Said?’ 


‘Oh, it was alright,’ Sammy said negligently, swinging his legs. 
‘Where did you live?’ 


Sammy looked curiously at Predappio, and said, ‘We had a great big 
house near the Canal, and a marble thing in the courtyard with a 
big brass fountain in the middle of it.’ 


He waited a moment to gauge the effect of his words, then went on: 
‘we had lots of servants, too. They all wore big baggy white trousers 
made of silk, with gold sashes.’ 


He thought, the sod believes me. 
Predappio asked, ‘do you remember them?’ 


‘Of course I do. One was called Zebuian. He got killed. And another 
was called Mahmoud. My daddy had him whipped once.’ 


‘Why?’ 

Sammy deliberated, and then said darkly, ‘He used to put snakes in 
people's beds.’ 

‘Oh, come,’ protested the Italian. ‘He can't have done.’ 


‘He did,’ the boy insisted. ‘Lots and lots of them. You know, he used 
to get them when it was cool and they were all sleepy. Then when 
they were in the warm bed they used to wake up and get ready to 


bite anyone who tried to get in bed. He put one in my bed, and 
daddy had him whipped with a great big long whip.’ 


He saw that Predappio was beginning to look incredulous, and 
abandoned his fantasy at the next question, when Predappio asked 
him about his journey as far as Khartoum. 


‘Well,’ he said vaguely, ‘there was an old woman with a chicken in 
the bus.’ 


‘What bus?’ 


‘Oh,’ Sammy gestured indeterminately, ‘I was in a bus. I don't know 
where it was. And there was a soldier. He wasn't in the bus: he gave 
me a ride in his car. That may have been before the old woman 
with the chicken; I can't remember. But the soldier was nice.’ 


‘And what happened after that? Where did you go next?’ 


Sammy said, ‘Oh, all sorts of places. I got lost; By the sea it was. 
And I don't remember anything after that, not tell Aunt Winnie 
found me.’ 


Predappio could get nothing more out of him about the early stage 
of his journey, though he talked freely of Abu Lubaba, the memory 
of whom was evidently fresh in his mind. Predappio saw that the 
old Pilgrim had affected the boy deeply. 


‘Abu lubaba was the nicest man I've ever met,’ the boy said. ‘He was 
funny in a way, but-’ 


‘But what?’ 


Sammy paused, at a loss to express himself, knowing deep within 
himself that Abu Lubaba had been a sheet anchor for his young soul 
at a time when he had needed one desperately sesame: not 
knowing, but even then, perhaps, sensing intuitively that the old 
Negro's patience, kindliness, and simple wisdom were to remain 
with him, as an example of what men might be like. And so he 
tested Predappio against the touchstone of Abu Lubaba, and found 
Predappio so lacking in the qualities of a man that it was almost 
laughable. He had no idea that that was what he was doing, feeling 
only an increasing contempt for Predappio, who was congratulating 
himself on having made a good start in rehabilitating himself with 
Sammy. Bit by bit he would regain Sammy’s confidence, he 
believed, and acquire useful background material for his story at 
the same time. After Sammy had gone to sleep, Predappio stayed up 
for three hours making notes. And at the end of that time, he had 


little enough to show for his work, but felt that he had at least 
made a start in this also. 


In the morning, when they set off on the second leg of the journey, 
Predappio experienced a twinge of pain in his stomach, and shortly 
afterwards was attacked by diarrhea, so that he had to stop the 
Land Rover and go behind a Bush. Thereafter their progress was 
frequently interrupted, and Predappio became slightly feverish and 
weak. It became an effort to drive, and he stopped the vehicle, for 
what was perhaps the 12th time, with mixed feelings: desperation 
at having to stop once more, and relief at being able to relax his 
concentration at the wheel. 


Sammy sat impassively in the passenger seat, as he had done on 
each previous occasion. Predappio said, ‘Won't be a minute,’ and 
pushed his way into the Bush which was thick in the region in 
which they had halted. 


Sammy had been thinking. He didn't know what Predappio had 
been up to with all those questions the night before; But, plainly, 
there is something behind them. They lie to you, he thought. They 
hurt you, and they ask questions all the time. He said I was going to 
see Aunt Jane. But I’m not. And now he says I’m going to see Aunt 
Winnie. I bet we're not going to see her either. It's another lie. Him 
and his questions! I'll show him a thing or two. 


He heard Predappio stopped moving through the Bush. He picked 
up the water bottle and a packet of biscuits, and swung himself to 
the ground, going round to the sides of the Land Rover and 
unfastening the bonnet clips. He fetched a heavy spanner from the 
toolbox, hammering with it at the engine. He smashed the coil, the 
distributor, and the cut-out box, tore out all the plug leads, and 
wrecked the carburetor. Then he replaced the spanner in the 
toolbox, and moved into the Bush, pushing his way through grass 
and thorn for no more than 100 yards. There he went to ground, 
curling up in the grass and listening. He heard Predappio’s call, his 
yells of rage when he discovered the damage to the Land Rover, 
more calls, more maledictions. Then he heard the Italian crashing 
about in the bush, at one point coming fairly close to where Sammy 
lay hidden, but not making any attempt to track him by the marks 
of his passage. Eventually the sounds of Predappio search died away 
to the southeast, and Sammy uncurled himself, drank some water, 
and dozed for perhaps half an hour. After that he felt rested, so he 
went back to where the Land Rover stood, crossed the road, and 
went southwards. From time to time he stopped and listened, but 
heard no more of Predappio. 


The Italian was furious when he returned to the vehicle and found 
what Sammy had done. He rushed straight into the Bush, and by 
the time it occurred to him to try to track the boy the dozen 
intertwined trails which he had himself made rendered this 
impossible. He was sweating and tired, and even well searching he 
had to stop at intervals and let down his trousers. 


After looking vainly for Sammy for almost an hour, he decided to 
go back to the Land Rover and rest. He wiped his brow and panted 
under the burnished metal of the sky. The heat was a palpable 
thing, an all-pervading, almost aromatic presence all about him. But 
wait till that little devil felt the heat: it would soon bring him to his 
senses and have him scuttling back to the Land Rover. Predappio 
sat down for a moment, for he was trembling from his exertions, the 
effects of the diarrhea, and his anger with Sammy. How, how could 
he have done such a thing, to his friend, his rescuer? 


Somewhere not far off, a bird was calming with an insistent 
clanking noise, and the hum of insects merged with the heat and 
the beating of the man's pulses. A brown lizard shot up the trunk of 
a tree as Predappio got heavily to his feet, which were sore and 
uncomfortable. He listened; The bird had stopped its racket but 
resumed it again as soon as the man began to move and it 
discovered which way he was going. He pushed through the grass, 
picking his way and wincing: in his earlier headless running he had 
scratched his legs on thorns, and the pain was only now making 
itself felt in addition to his sore feet. He was thirsty, and thought 
with pleasurable anticipation of the water awaiting him at the Land 
Rover. He trudged on. The sun stood almost directly overhead, and 
this wet began once more to afflict him, tickling him, dripping 
through his eyebrows into his eyes, attracting clouds of flies which 
settled on his face, so that he was continually brushing them off and 
dashing away the sweat at the same time, and instantly sweat and 
flies renewed themselves, until his hands were flapping constantly 
about his head. 


‘Sammy!’ he shouted once, hoarsely and hopelessly. Nothing, not 
even an echo. Well, blast the little brat, let him Stew in his own 
juice, thought Predappio. Now for the Land Rover. It could not be 
far away now. 


He walked on for ten minutes or so, and then paused in perplexity. 
According to his calculations he should have been in sight of the 
road by this time. It was odd, very odd indeed. He looked round 
about him, thought he recognized the shape of a tree, and walked 
half-heartedly towards it. However, he soon realized that this was 


mere wishful thinking: he had been too busy searching vengefully 
for Sammy to pay any regard to the shapes of trees. 


He tried to reconstruct his progress, but it was impossible to recall 
the countless changes of direction he had made in his amateurish 
attempt to quarter the bush for the boy. Right the flies pestered him 
unceasingly, making concentrated thought out of the question. His 
mouth was bone dry, but he lighted his pipe, and puffed clouds of 
smoke around his head. This drove away most of the flies, and in 
the respite he concluded that his best plan would be to walk in a 
widening spiral, for the road could not be so far away that he would 
not walk across it some time or other if he adopted that method-just 
as the widening rings from a stone thrown into a pond would 
sooner or later reach the banks. The image of water sent him 
hurrying off again. 


His tobacco pouch was empty, but he had a fresh airtight tin in his 
pocket. He opened the tin and filled the pouch, replenishing his 
pipe, relighting it, and walking on, dropping the tin in the grass. 
Three-quarters of an hour later he was staring down at the bright 
tin, which was lying in the grass where he had thrown it before. 
Predappio felt a prickle of fear loosening his already queasy 
stomach. 


He glanced up again at the sky. The sun was now over his right 
shoulder, and far above him, specks against the blue, he saw the 
circling forms of birds. Vultures, he thought. From up there, they 
would be able to see the Land Rover; they might even be able to see 
Sammy. He gritted his teeth. When he caught that little devil 
Mahmoud and the big long whip wouldn't be in it. God, he would 


Predappio paused, looked up at the sky again, as the significance of 
the vulture’s presence dawned on him. He shook his head like a 
hard-hit boxer, and stared in stupid fright at the ground, at the 
trees, anywhere but at the sky again. Those vultures were waiting 
for him. 


Once he had talked with a white hunter, who had enthralled him 
with tales of following wounded and dangerous beasts in the thick 
bush. ‘Often you can tell roughly where they are by the birds,’ the 
hunter had said. ‘Her vultures. They’re useful if you happen to 
wound a beast late on in the day and have to follow him up the 
next morning. The vultures will show you where he is, more or less. 
They know. Same thing if a man gets bushed. They're up there 
waiting even before he knows he's lost. Fact.’ 


Predappio had been skeptical, ridiculing the notion that vultures 
could divine a man's approaching death. 


‘Who said that?’ the hunter asked. ‘I don't believe that either. But 
they've sharp eyes. If they see a man or an animal traveling 
normally, they don't bother. If they see somebody staggering about 
in circles, that isn't normal: it's the way creatures act before they're 
going to die. That's how vultures get their meals, waiting for things 
to die.’ 


And there they were. He went on for another half hour, then stole a 
quick glance upwards. The vultures were still keeping station above 
him, and, if anything, they were closer to the ground. Predappio lay 
down in the dry yellow grass, digging his fingernails through it into 
the earth and sobbing. He quietened after a few minutes, panting 
harshly with his mouth open and his eyes closed. 


‘Mamma Mia, Mamma Mia! he groaned in agony of spirit. 


A stick insect, a living twig, detached itself from a stalk of grass in 
front of his nose as Predappio opened his eyes. The man buried his 
head in his hands, and the insect froze, becoming a twig again. 


A thud and a clatter came from a tree twenty yards away. 
Predappio turned, raising himself on his elbow and forearm, and 
saw with horror that one of the vultures had alighted and a branch. 
It was followed by another, which landed awkwardly on the ground 
with a flap and a hop. Then came another, and another. A marabou 
stork glided down and strutted in the background. 


Predappio jumped to his feet, shouting and gesticulating, and the 
birds flopped away heavily, resuming their circling above him. 


He walked on, stumbling now, his head bent, no longer trying to 
regain his bearings, but concerned only with keeping on his feet. He 
swallowed painfully but incessantly, his tongue feeling too big for 
his mouth. The flies alighted on his face unnoticed, so that from a 
distance he seemed to be wearing black goggles and black 
moustaches, the flies clustered so thickly at the corners of his 
mouth and round his eyes. He began to cry silently. 


He became aware that it had grown dark, but the fact was only 
born in upon him when he cannoned into the trunk of a tree. The 
impact sent him reeling sideways, and he fell with a shock on his 
side, rolling on to his back and staring at the stars. 


Dark, he thought. It's dark. The birds. They've gone. 


Most of the flies had gone also, though miss mosquitoes whined 
occasionally about him, settling and feeding without hindrance on 
his blood. 


Predappio's lips moved. He was saying a paternoster, for the first 
time for years. After he had prayed, he remained lying on his back, 
thinking disconnectedly. 


God, what a fool, losing my head like that. What an incompetent 
fool! Seeing that tin did it. And those birds, ugh! 


He grimaced in the darkness. 


Tomorrow, perhaps, I'll die. But the boy? He must be in a worse 
case than I am. Serves him right. No. No it doesn't. Whatever he 
did. No one should suffer like this. What was it that old man said? 
Abu Lubaba. About God and destiny. 


Print appeal's lips framed the words ‘Abu Lubaba’. His eyes half 
closed, when suddenly he started in panic. A leopard called; and the 
sound was like the vicious tearing of canvas. 


Christ! Thought Predappio. Oh, Christ, help me. 


A quarter of a mile downwind the leopard lifted its muzzle to 
Predappio scent. That predator stood still, its belly close to the 
ground; then its tail lashed, and it made off swiftly eastward away 
from the man. It headed for a pool in marshy ground, lying up in a 
tree, stretched out along a branch with its tail hanging down, 
waiting for its prey to come and drink. 


Product you drifted into deep sleep, dreamless sleep like that of a 
man in shock after an accident or a surgical operation. He had 
intended to remain awake all night. 


In the morning he awoke to feel chilled and damp in the early light, 
but soon the sun warmed him, and the flies came again, and he was 
ready to endure another day of hell, which he was firmly convinced 
would be his last. The vultures had resumed their positions, coming 
from God knew what roosting places. 


And two miles to the northeast along the road Peter Henneker the 
Game Warden was finishing his breakfast, a good English breakfast 
of bacon and fried sausages and tomatoes, with bread and 
marmalade and a pint of strong sweet tea. He lighted a cigarette 
and smoked it through while his boys broke camp, piling the gear 
and themselves into the long wheelbase Land Rover. 


Henneker got into the driving seat and said to his native Rangers 
and English, ‘Right, chaps, now we'll see what those bloody birds 
have to show us this morning.’ 


One of the Rangers said in Swah ‘You think it will be poachers 
again, bwana?’ 


Henneker answered in the same language, shrugging his shoulders 
as he spoke, ‘If the poacher is bwana Wainwright he would not kill 
so close to other Rd. You'll see, it won't be anything of importance. 


? 


The Ranger said, wrinkling his nose and showing gapped white 
teeth. ‘Whatever it is, it's still alive. See, bwana, the birds have 
moved call them they are following something.’ 


Henneker drove with abandon, jonesing the boys from side to side 
while they laughed with excitement, never tiring of the sport. Very 
soon the vehicle had pulled up by Predappio, and Henneker was 
bending over the bonnet. 


‘Go,’ he said, quickly and incisively. 


The Rangers made off into the bush at a trot. They found Predappio 
within ten minutes’ walk of the Land Rover. 
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Sammy felt triumphant at having escaped from Predappio. It was 
easy, he thought. Grown-ups hadn't much idea how to go about 
things, for all the errors they gave themselves. You had to watch 
them, though. 


He trudged through the bush, which had thinned out a good deal 
into grassland dotted with trees and thorn bushes. Over to his right, 
four or five yards away, giraffes were feeding; Sammy scarcely 
spared them a glance. 


You certainly had to watch grown-ups. Some of them told lies 
practically all the time. One thing, though call them the ones who 
told most lies were the ones who believed you when you were 
telling lies to yourself. That was queer. 


Sammy chuckled to himself. He, that big old liar, he'd believed 
everything Sammy had said, about all those servants and all that. 


‘The next grown up I meet, I'll tell him I lived in a palace,’ Sammy 
said aloud. ‘With a gold roof’. 


If he met one. There weren't many people about. In fact, there 
weren't any that he could see. He was king over at all, really. It was 
probably North Durban, and he was king. King Sammy of North 
Durban. No, that didn't sound quite right. King Samuel. That was 
better. He'd get Abu Lubaba to be his wazir. There was a man once 
who had told him stories about a great king, who had a faithful 
wazir, who was always giving him advice. And one day a fisherman 
brought the king some lovely colored fish to eat. The wazir said, ‘do 
not eat the fish, O King!’ But the king didn't take any notice. He ate 
the fish, and he Tide, because the fisherman was a jinni in disguise 
and he was in love with the king's beautiful daughter. That was the 
kind of thing that was likely to happen if you had a faithful wazir, 
and didn't listen to him. Sammy would listen to Abu Lubaba, all 
right. 


He sighed and yawned. It was hot, but somehow not as hot as it had 
been down by the river. Sammy wondered what had become of the 
river. Here it was all dry. There were plenty of flies about, but they 
didn't worry him very much; He was used to them. His sores had 
gone better, and the flies used to go straight for those sores. The 
stuff that doctor had put on them must have been all right. 


Why couldn't he have said? Sammy wondered. Hurt hurting a bit 
wouldn't have mattered, if only they told him. But there you were. 
Liars. 


They didn't care, that was the trouble. Well, neither did he. He’d 
show them! 


What was the name of that man who used to tell him all those 
stories? By the canal. He used to sell laminate and hard-boiled eggs 
and sticky sweets. They were nice, those sweets. He used to sell 
salted peanuts, as well. Salted peanuts. 


Sammy thought of salted peanuts, lusting after them in his mind, 
gobbling them in his imagination. It made him feel very thirsty, and 
he stopped and drank a mouthful of water, which was warm and 
insipid, though good enough. 


Busty. That was his name. He was nice, too. 


Sammy began to make an inventory of nice grownups. There was 
Busty, and that officer, and the old woman in the bus-but there had 
been something about her. What was it? She had tried to stop him 
from going to dirt Durban. She wanted him to stay with her. Not 
really nice, Sammy decided. The man who had been hitting that 
beautiful shiny bowl. He was nice. And the men who had given him 
the fruit. And Abu Lubaba. Funny, when you counted them up, 
there were quite a few of them. But some of them probably weren't 
nice when you got to know them better, or had something nasty to 
do with them. Lack that bowl man's wife. 


And Aunt Winnie, she was nice. 


‘T'd better sit down for a bit,’ Sammy said, and found a tree. Its 
shade was directly below it, but it was shade, and Sammy sat 
gratefully in it with his back against the tree-bole. Upwind, a herd 
of buffalo, thirty or more, were browsing away from him, half a 
mile off. 


But Aunt Jane, she was the nicest of them all. 
‘Where is everybody?’ Sammy said. 
Not that he cared. 


He ate two biscuits, and drank another mouthful of water. Perhaps 
the whole world had somehow suddenly got emptied, at one go. All 
except him. Everybody gone, like water going down a hole, or into 
the ground. It could happen, God could make it happen if he 


wanted to. But if he had, that meant Aunt Jane would have gone, 
too. Sammy suppressed a shudder, it couldn't happen. 


Could it? 


And Winnie was nice, but she couldn't really have cared a lot about 
Sammy, or else she would have taken him straight to Aunt Jane. 
That was the trouble, even with the nice ones; They didn't really 
care. 


And the nasty ones. That man's wife, oh, and Mahmoud-and all 
those girls who hadn't taken any notice of him at all, except one 
who, well, almost did; and that cheek-pinching old woman on the 
boat; And Mr. Predappio and that sod of a doctor with his needles 
and his tooth pullers. And ... 


The thought of the of the Syrian was hovering on the borders of 
Sammy’s consciousness. 


‘I've forgotten,’ he said hastily, looking round about him in sudden 
fear. ‘Forgotten.’ 


There was no one insight, but Sammy stood up quickly. He had to 
move on. But which way? He had been walking at random, having 
taken his bearings originally from the road, which he knew had 
taken a turn the previous evening, before he and Predappio had 
reached the rest house. Now, with the sun right overhead, it was 
impossible to tell where south lay. 


Once, he had a compass. But he had lost it, O, ages and ages ago. 
‘Long before I met-’ he started to say aloud. 


At the threatened return of memory Sammy became almost 
distracted. He began to Babble to himself. 


And he sang: baa baa, black sheep; The first song that came into his 
head. Then he sang the Arabic song, Ta’Ala Habibi, and a French 
song which he had learned at school called la Tour de Londres; and 
he had learned it in the playground and not in class. That was a 
funny song. He giggled. It was all about a prisoner in the Tower of 
London, who wanted to do his business, and he called for the guard, 
and somehow or other- he was forgetting his French- the prisoner 
did it all over the guard's head. 


That was what Sammy ought to have done to Predappio and that 
doctor. The things they had asked him to do! 


The shadow of the Syrian had quite gone, for the present. 


Sammy wandered along, taking things easily and trying to maintain 
an air of unconcern at the emptiness of the country. Its emptiness of 
human life, that was. There were animals in plenty, though the 
Bush was not abounding in game, for the lack of water restricted 
the species to some extent. Sammy saw plenty of giraffes, but 
(perhaps fortunately for him) no more Buffalo. The giraffes were 
easy to see, because for the most part they were taller than the 
trees. There were flocks of antelopes, though not very many of 
those: at least, Sammy supposed they were antelopes on account of 
their horns. He saw three snakes, and ran from them. 


The world couldn't really have lost all its people. 


The shadows became a little longer, though the sun was still 
powerful; It shone on Sammy’s right temple. 


He had to work out which was south. That was vitally important. 
‘West,’ he said, ‘it goes down in the West.’ 


Sammy was feeling thirsty again, and was about to drink once more 
from the bottle, when he stopped himself. No. He would wait. There 
didn't seem to be any water about: he might need what was in the 
bottle. He would drink in a little while. 


And then, suddenly, he said, ‘of course!’ That was why there were 
no people. Where there was water, there were people. All along the 
river there were thousands and thousands of people, but not in in 
deserts and places like that. Well, there were a few; Like those 
Bedouin. Back in that other place. And this must be a sort of desert. 


This train of thought gave Sammy enormous relief. Why, he 
thought, he had been getting really scared! But if this was a sort of 
desert, he wasn't scared any longer. 


That evening Sammy decided that he couldn't have been traveling 
due South, but that he had been moving at least in a generally 
southerly direction, so he was fairly content. The setting sun lay on 
his right. Sammy knew that it would be dark very soon. 


‘TIl get up a tree,’ he said. 


He had been carrying the packet of biscuits in his hand, though the 
water bottle was slung on a leather strap over one shoulder. He 
stuffed the packet into his shirt, and looked round with a purposeful 
eye. There was a tree that might do: the branches didn't begin till 
fairly high up, but not so high that he could not shin up to them 
before getting tired. 


Sammy climbed the tree. He had chosen well. Where the main 
trunk branched out he found a tiny, uneven platform where he 
could sit, his legs astride 1 branch and his back wedged securely 
between two other, upward-arching branches. Sammy ate 4 biscuits 
and drank perhaps half a pint of water. It grew dark, but the ceiling 
of dusty foliage above Sammy’s head masked the stars from his 
view. 


He replaced the stopper in the bottle, but instead of letting it dangle 
from its sling, he clutched it tight in both hands. He thought, it's 
nice to have this bottle. 


The water bottle was a service pattern, with a cloth covering. It felt 
quite soft and comforting. 


This bottle was better than that old Coca-Cola bottle. Still, that had 
been a good old bottle. Where had it got to in the end? He 
wondered. 


He drowsed off, his thoughts passing from the bottle to salted 
peanuts; and then he slept, waking from time to time during the 
night and shifting his position, feeling cold in the early hours. Once, 
while it was still dark and he had half-wakened, he heard a 
rumbling noise; And, opening his eyes sleepily, he saw three 
elephants moving past a hundred yards away in the starlight, 
walking silently as ghosts for all their huge black bulk. 


Then Sammy understood what the rumbling noise was. It was those 
elephants’ tummies. His own did that sometimes, but not nearly so 
loud. 


At first light, Sammy climbed stiffly down from the tree. He still felt 
tired, and his eyes were sort of prickly. He was tempted to wash 
them with some water from the bottle, but decided against it. There 
were only half a dozen biscuits left, and he ate four of them, 
washing them down with only a couple of mouthfuls of water. He 
was really getting fed up with biscuits, especially this kind, which 
were plain wheatmeal with a thin coating of sugar on one side. 


He looked at the horizon where the light was strongest. Soon he 
saw the sun. At first it was a thin red silver. It behaved most 
queerly in rising. From the silver shape it seemed to grow upwards; 
It looked almost square, then turned into a short pillar-shape. 
Finally (and Sammy thought a popping noise ought to have 
accompanied this feat), it seemed to detach itself from the horizon 
and grow in an instant. Well, never mind: that was east. 


Sammy walked on, keeping the sun on his left, until it was too high 
for him to take his bearings by it any longer. He would just have to 
hope for the best. 


He came to a large thicket of thorn which lay directly in his path. 
He was about to skirt it when he saw, a few yards in front of him 
and perhaps eight feet from the thicket, a great mound of steaming 
dung. 


‘Gosh!’ said Sammy, wondering what had done that. Must have 
been an elephant. No wonder their tummies rumbled. 


But it was not an elephant. Sammy heard a whiffling of breath 
behind him, and turned to confront a rhinoceros, which had been 
waiting behind the thorns but before returning to scatter its dung. 


Up till that moment the thought of danger from animals had 
scarcely entered Sammy’s mind; He had spent the previous night in 
his tree because of some atavistic instinct, and not because of any 
conscious desire to safeguard himself against predatory creatures. 
Now, he stared at the rhino with sick horror, giving a low moan of 
fear. He had never realized that a rhino was so big. This one was a 
huge shape of dirty grey, almost six feet tall at the shoulder and 
almost twelve feet long; Its horn was five feet of polished 
murderous fiber. The rhino was downwind of Sammy, and had 
picked up his scent at once. 


There were birds sitting on its back, Sammy noticed. 


The rhino was perhaps a hundred feet away, at the far left-hand end 
of the thorns. It snorted again, shook its head once, and then 
lowered it, charging; The birds flapped on its body. It moved with 
surprising speed, picking up and setting down its feet with delicate 
precision, well Sammy turned and began to run, hopelessly. 
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Mrs. van Imhoff sat looking from the step of the cedar wood 
bungalow over the flat, red, wheat growing plain touched the 
northwest. Why, why did Predappio have to come chasing over to 
see her at this particular time? It was too bad. Having lost Sammy, 
why did he want to see her? 


He shouldn't have insisted on coming, she thought. He should have 
stayed in Uganda and seen that the search for Sammy was properly 
organized. But then she remembered that Predappio hadn't been 
able to keep Sammy anymore than she had, let alone find him. She 
sighed. She was all mixed up, couldn't begin to think straight. And 
she had been having such a swell time in Kenya. All those nice 
people in Nairobi. A pity that the settlers were so stand-offish with 
the business people, though. She sighed again. The British sure were 
difficult to understand. But so was everybody: Predappio, now. 


Or Jane Adams. Then Mrs van Imhoff thought that maybe she was 
not being quite fair. Though one might have jumped to the 
conclusion that missus Adams should have come right back up 
north again, yet the woman had her hotel to tend to, and it was in 
Sammy’s interest as well as her own to see it ran smoothly. 


But as far as Winnie van Imhoff herself was concerned, an easy life 
became a habit, and habits- pleasant ones at least- were hard to 
break. Tom, her brother-in-law, had done his best to make her see 
that she had no responsibility towards Sammy, and now that 
Sammy was far away, she had allowed herself to be persuaded. 


‘The boy's nothing to do with you, when,’ he had said, giving her 
one of those level, grey-eyed gazes in which he specialized. ‘Why 
not forget all about him, huh? Just relax, enjoy yourself, that's what 
you're here for. Come on now, get the kid out of your hair and 
relax.’ 


Time made it all too easy to relax. Once, after she had quarreled 
with Marchant over a cause so trivial she could no longer recall it, 
she had allowed Tom to Make Love to her. In Pittsburgh. Marchant 
had been at the steel unity kind of convention. And now Marchant 
was gone, and Tom was still here, even though the bright promise 
of his early career had now faded, even though he was only an 
overseas manager for a firm manufacturing insecticides for the 
British. ‘A flogger of flea-powder,’ as he said, with an assumed 


English accent; ‘my dear, you will be tickled to death!’ But he was 
still gay, still ushered, still the bachelor, and his seedy charm still of 
affected when Winnie van Imhoff. He was coming down to the 
bungalow that weekend. 


Predappio turned up in the late afternoon, dusty and tired, his eyes 
bloodshot and his right foot stiff from its constant position on the 
accelerator. He was driving Mario's Land Rover, its superficial 
damage repaired; But he had one of Henneker’s boys with him in 
the front, and the and three of Mario’s in the back, neither Mario or 
Henneker having felt disposed to take any more chances. 


The Italian would not talk to Winnie van Imhoff until he had 
bathed. Then they sat in the living room of the bungalow. A fire 
crackled in the hearth, roaring up the stone chimney, for it was a 
cold evening at that altitude. Predappio drank whiskey, and began 
to talk, keeping up his story throughout dinner and after it. Mrs van 
Imhoff listened, but her limited imagination and the thought of 
Tom's impending arrival made her restless. Sammy had become 
remote: still an object of concern, but her concern was assuming an 
academic quality which no longer touched her heart set; the 
memory of the little statuette of Isis suckling Horace had faded. 
Predappio talked on, evidently leading up to some point. Mrs van 
Imhoff thought she knew what it was, and prepared herself. 


‘Sammy's got hookworm, and he's got bilharzia,’ said Predappio. ‘He 
needs treatment.’ 


‘You mean if he's not found, he'll die?’ asked Mrs van Imhoff. 


‘Eventually, maybe,’ Predappio said. Then he shrugged. ‘But it's not 
as serious as that. It would have made a good story, wouldn't it, if 
he simply had to be found within a few weeks?’ 


The corniest in the world, thought Mrs van Imhoff; The good old 
standby of every TV quickie hack. My god, and this ape calls 
himself a news man! 


‘No,’ the Italian went on, ‘the boy will just gradually get weaker if 
he isn't retreated, but the process would take months and months. 
Don't worry, he'll be found soon enough. This Henneker, the game 
warden, says that a mouse can't move in that country but he knows 
about it. Personally, you know, I think he exaggerates. He hadn't 
picked up the boy when I left. Personally, I hope the little devil 
fries- after I've written that story, though.’ 


Mrs. van Imhoff stared into the fire, and said, ‘Why did you come 


all this way, Mr. Predappio?’ 


‘He was lucky, I'll say that much,’ said Predappio. ‘Though his 
pilgrims! God knows where they were they were going - Senegal, 
northern Nigeria, Dahomey; I don't know. He was very lucky. Some 
of those pilgrims, they traded in boys. But traffic extends all over 
Muslim Africa.’ 


He was dodging. 


‘Look, you didn't come here just to tell me about Sammy’s 
adventures,’ said Mrs van Imhoff. 


‘No,’ said Predappio. ‘He tried to kill me.’ 


The Italian stabbed the stem of his pipe at his chest, and repeated, 
‘He tried to kill me!’ 


‘So?’ said Mrs van Imhoff. 


Predappio hesitated a moment, and then burst out, ‘I want to write 
my story. But- but I don't want to have anything more to do with 
that little devil. I appeal to you, Mrs van Imhoff: take him off my 
hands if they find him, for God's sake.’ 


Mrs. van Imhoff shifted her fat thighs in the hide armchair, and was 
silent. 


‘Well?’ insisted Predappio. 


He busied himself nervously with his pipe, looking covertly at the 
women, then stood up, stirred a log with his foot, watching sparks 
shower in the hearth, watching the embers dulling to blue-gray ash. 
High hopes, aspirations, ambitions. Ash. 


‘No,’ said Mrs van Imhoff. 


Predappio was startled. He had counted on Mrs van Imhoff being 
glad to comply with his suggestion. She had got on well with 
Sammy, he knew; she was the motherly type; She was ideally fitted, 
in his view, to look after Sammy. 


‘What why?’ He asked. ‘It's only till his aunt gets to him.’ 


Mrs van Imhoff said, ‘I'd love to help, but I'm afraid I can't. It's - 
well,’ she invented on the spur of the moment, ‘I have to go back to 
the states, in a hurry. It's - my late husband had various business 
interests - a trust was formed- some emergency. I must get back 
home and...’ 


Her voice tailed off. Predappio had suddenly doubled up, his hands 
clasping his stomach. He groaned, and rushed from the room. His 
diarrhea had returned, and plagued him throughout the night. He 
was in no condition to press his demand that Mrs van Imhoff should 
look after Sammy, for by the morning he was passing blood and his 
eyes were bright with fever. He had decent Terry before, and he 
knew that hospital treatment was the best plan, so he said a weak 
farewell to Winnie van Imhoff, and ordered Henneker’s Ranger to 
drive him to Eldoret. Mrs van Imhoff made a promise to visit him, 
though she had no intention of keeping her word. 


She added, ‘Anyway, I'll do my best, but I have to pack all ready to 
go. I'll do what I can.’ 


That evening she gave herself a brown rinse, and got a little drunk. 
It was nice to be by herself again- for a while, anyway, till Tom 
arrived. 
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Henneker’s bungalow at Guloga was square and neat and white, 
fronting his administrative offices and flanked by a compound in 
which were cages and wire runs for animals. Beyond these was a 
laboratory. 


When Henneker returned from the Bush, the district commissioner 
was awaiting him, together with one of the assistant district 
officers, a young, fresh-faced boy just out from England. 


Henneker had a bath, changed into clean khaki drill, and then 
reported to the DC, who introduced his companion as Simpson- 
Pakenhame. 


Henneker greeted the youngster briefly. 


‘Well, Sir,’ he said to the DC. ‘I can't understand it, I really can't.’ He 
pushed a hand through his blonde hair and wrinkled his brick red 
brow. ‘This part of the world has suddenly become very mysterious. 
Lost Ities, lost kids: it's like Hampstead Heath on august bank 
holiday. And cocky wainwrights somewhere in the in the middle of 
it all; That last kill had all his trademarks. But his normal stamping 
ground is the West Serengeti and the Wasukuma. I can't make it 
out.’ 


The DC said, ‘Wainwright does seem to work northward about once 
a year, I seem to remember your saying.’ 


The DC was a dapper little man with iron-grey hair and a small 
clipped moustache. When talking to him, Henneker always felt like 
a schoolboy confronting a stern headmaster. His manner was polite, 
but incisive, and Henneker believed him to have a low opinion of 
people like game wardens. 


Panicker said, ‘He's killed again, even more to the north than last 
time. At least, I think it's Wainwright. I say, I quite forgot to offer 
you drinks. What’1 it be?’ 


‘Beer, please,’ said the DC. ‘just a small glass with ice.’ 


‘Beer, please,’ said Simpson-Pakenham, who was feeling the heat, 
‘in a big glass. A very big one, if I may.’ 


The houseboy brought drinks, and Simpson-Pakenham said with 


diffidence due from a very junior ADO, ‘this is wonderfully cool. 
But tell me, please, what is all this about your poacher friend?’ 


Henneker said to the DC, ‘you've told him about that lunatic Italian 
and the boy?’ 


The DC nodded, and Henneker went on, ‘well, I have reason to 
believe from my trackers that the boy may be with Wainwright.’ 


‘Hmm,’ said the DC. 
‘How do you know?’ asked Simpson-Pakenham. 


The CDC said, ‘You mustn't ask that. These Johnnies have their 
trade secrets. Just you be warned by the awful example of those 
two, and don't go fossicking about in the bush by yourself.’ 


‘Cocky Wainwright,’ said Henneker. ‘a bit of a Bush, 20,000 square 
miles, that's all- that's Wainwright's backyard. It's all fly country, 
but it can't kill him. He's been in Africa since 1903. He must be at 
least 70. He was here in the days of the German administration; had 
a German wife. They interned him at Dodoma in the first war ... Oh 
he's been here ages. He killed the camp commandant, and escaped. 
Wind to earth in the Wasukama, and stayed undercover for eight 
years. Think of it: 8 years! He broke out of the prison camp in ‘17 
and he didn't show up again until 1925. Oh, yes, he knew the war 
was over, and that Tanganyika had become British territory. But he 
just said the shooting had been too good to miss.’ 


‘Good heavens!’ said Simpson-Pakenham. 


‘We must have fined him 30 times for infringements of game laws,’ 
said the DC. ‘And will get him this time.’ 


‘He knows the country,’ Henneker said, ‘and he knows the people. If 
he gets down into those Wasukama chieftaintancies he will be as 
safe as houses. Why, he knew those chiefs’ granddads, taught half of 
the chiefs how to shoot, cuckolds them left, right, and center even 
now, I bet. They love him.’ 


He sighed, and there was a hint of nostalgia, or envy, in his voice. 


‘No conscience, of course,’ he went on. ‘Just a bloody murderer. 
When I think of the game that man must have killed in his time! 
But, oh, my God, he must have lived like a king!’ 


‘Good Lord,’ said Simpson-Pakenham. ‘I hope it doesn't take eight 
years to find him this time.’ 


‘Oh, no,’ said Henneker, ‘We should have him within a few days, all 
being well, though he won't make a special effort to place himself in 
our hands. From what I can tell, he's heading towards the Sudan 
border. Fearful damn nuisance of a man, that.’ 


‘The boy is sick,’ the DC reminded him. ‘He has both bilharzias and 
hookworm. We must find him soon as we can.’ 


‘Quite,’ said Henneker. ‘Quite so.’ 


Simpson-Pakenham put down his glass, and filled a very new pipe 
with tobacco. 


‘But what if the boy is alone?’ he asked, between puffs. ‘He must be 
in terrible danger.’ 


Henneker said, ‘well, he's in danger, all right. I would be the last 
person to admit to minimize it. But it doesn't do to take too gloomy 
a view of things. Thirst is likely to be the main danger.’ 


The DC said, ‘Look, I had a message from that silly Wop. He’s in 
dock with the squitters, over near Eldoret. He went to see that 
American woman he told us about, but apparently she's not 
prepared to take on the boy if and when we find him. She promised 
to write to his aunt in South Africa, asking her to come up here on 
the off chance.’ 


‘And is she coming?’ asked Henneker. 


‘Lord knows. Morally, she damned well up to. But it strikes me that 
we're well rid of outside interference. This is an official matter now. 
I shall have to make a full report to the provincial commissioner. 
And if the whole thing had been handled officially from the start, 
this unfortunate business might have been avoided.’ 


Simpson-Pakenham was still fiddling with his pipe, and still 
immersed in his dream of Africa. 


‘But what about all those animals?’ He began, and then flushed as 
the DC glanced at him coldly. 


‘My dear chap,’ said Henneker authoritatively, ‘a person can travel 
from end to end of Africa and scarcely see an animal.’ 


‘This isn't the Nairobi National Park,’ the DC said sarcastically. 


‘The animals in the parks are used to people,’ Henneker explained 
patiently. ‘They're not tame, but they aren't hunted, so they've lost 
their fear. The animals in the Bush are different. Try not to worry 


too much about the boy: the odds are the game will keep out of his 
way. They hate men, but they don't hunt men. That boy will quite 
probably be alright, even if he isn't with Wainwright.’ 


As long as the boy doesn't meet an exception to the rule, Henneker 
added silently. A rogue, winged years ago by some swine like 
Wainwright. Or a leopard with a taste for human flesh. Or a hyena 
at night. Or as long as he doesn't tread on a snake. Or- oh God, 
what's the use? 


‘A pound to a penny he's with Wainwright,’ he said. 
‘It might be for the best if he is,’ said the DC. 
‘But- a criminal?’ said Simpson-Pakenham dubiously. 


Quote my God, the man isn't a child murderer, after all,’ said 
Henneker. ‘Still, Sir, I'm glad you came over so quickly. I'm a game 
warden, not a missing person's Bureau. Don't misunderstand me, 
please,’ he added quickly to the DC. ‘I'm only too pleased to be of 
assistance. But this sort of thing is out of my line, except where it 
ties up with Wainwright- and that tie up is only theoretical as yet. I 
want Wainwright because I think he's killed 2 of my rhino, the 
bloody horrible man.’ 
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The old Wandorobo moved quietly forward, scuffling dust from the 
grass every so often and noting the wind direction from the way the 
dust fell. Cocky Wainwright followed a few paces behind, and in the 
rear came his gun bearers, two Kavirondo. When carried the big 
Westley-Richards double rifle, loaded with .577 solid magnum; The 
second held the .256 Mannlicher-Schonauer. None of them made 
any noise; Even the Kavirondo refrained from hawking, spitting and 
sneezing. Gun bearers only did that sort of thing once with cocky 
Wainwright. 


He was old now, older than his friend the Wandorobo, whom he 
dwarfed: stooped though he was with the weight of his years and 
his experience, he stood 6 feet 4; Decade upon decade of vast meals 
of meat had contrived that he had still kept some flesh upon his 
bones, though not much. His face was lined and seamed with 
wrinkles, so that not half a square inch from his brow to his collar 
was clear of them. His eyes were reddened, and beginning to film 
over with age. He still saw well enough; But not so well as the 
Wandorobo, who possessed the further advantage that often he 
could smell game long before he saw it. 


The Wandorobo raised his left hand, and the party halted. Cocky 
immediately held out his own right hand for the gun, feeling at the 
same moment with his left hand at his cartridge pocket. He slipped 
two spare shells between the fingers of that hand as the Westley- 
Richards was placed into his right by the Kavirondo on that side. 
The gun bearers had been well trained, so that there was no doubt 
in their minds as to which gun cocky wanted. He looked ahead, 
following the Wandorobo's gaze, but sudden nothing, nor did he 
expect to do so for a while, until his eyes hit on the correct focus. 


Then he saw it. A good rhino. A very good rhino indeed. A five-foot 
horn easily, maybe more. He eased off the safety catch, and raised 
the rifle, setting the sight at a hundred yards. It was a long shot, but 
the wind was a little fluky, and cocky badly wanted a rhino. He had 
killed perhaps two thousand in his time, and possibly three times as 
many elephants; But now he killed only four or five of each every 
year, for his own reasons. 


He took aim carefully, taking a line through the thick of the body to 
the top of the far shoulder. The rhino suddenly lifted its head, 


lowered it, and was charging across Cocky’s front at something the 
man could not see. He corrected his aim, automatically giving the 
proper lead, for he no longer had to think about such things, 
squeezed the trigger once, and the rhino staggered, fell, collapsing 
on its side. Cocky and the Wandorobo went forward, Cocky 
reloading the empty chamber with one of the spare cartridges in his 
fingers. Rhinos were odd customers: this one might have been 
charging anything at all, a bush even. But the Wandorobo gave a 
grunting exclamation, spoke rapidly to Cocky, and the two men 
were running forward. 


The rhino was scuffling with its legs, trying to rise. Cocky gave it 
another shot, in the brain, and, satisfied that it was dead, signaled 
to the gun-bearers and then ran after the Wandorobo. 


They caught Sammy up very soon. The Wandorobo held him gently 
as he turned up on amazed face on the men and the rhino. 


‘Having a race, were you?’ said Cocky. ‘Now I've seen some queer 
animals in this bush in my time, but I don't quite recollect one like 
you. What would you be, I wonder?’ He paused and scratched his 
head. ‘come to think of it, mate, I might know if I was to guts-ache 
my brains a bit, work it out sort of. Let's see. A lobster, would you 
be?’ 


Sammy was staring in wonderment, and while the boy was shaking 
his head Wainwright turned to the Kavirondo. 


‘Get the horn,’ he said in Swahili, ‘and hurry.’ 
One of the Kavirondo said, ‘Nyama, bwana? Nyama m’zuri sana.’ 


‘You and your meat,’ Wainwright said. ‘Alright, take the heart for 
yourselves, and the liver for me. But quickly, quickly.’ 


While the Kavirondo worked with their knives, Cocky resumed his 
interrogation. 


‘So you're not a lobster?’ he said. ‘Well, that about flummoxes me. 
You look like one, and no wonder, teararsing round the bush, 
getting my rhino worked up into a muck sweat. And look what I 
had to do to him. Had to put him out of his misery, I did.’ 


Sammy said, ‘I am a boy.’ He could not make out this man at all, 
but now that the shock of his encounter with the rhino was passing 
away - all the more rapidly because of Cocky’s matter of fact 
treatment of him - he felt that there was no need to be frightened. 
But this was a grown-up, and therefore not to be trusted. He 


watched Cocky warily. 


The man was wearing long woolen underpants of a dirty buff, a 
grey cardigan with a bush jacket over it, and a filthy khaki slouch 
hat. 


‘A boy,’ he said. ‘Oh, a boy,’ as if that explained everything, and 
Sammy felt slightly reassured. The man went on, ‘Well, how d’ye 
do, boy?’ 


‘How do you do?’ said Sammy, a little surer of his ground. ‘I ran 
away.’ 


‘Oh, aye?’ said the man. ‘And so did I now. A hell of a long time 
ago, that was but that makes two of us, doesn't it?’ 


Sammy nodded. 
‘You shot it,’ he said. ‘It was running after me, and you shot it.’ 


A vulture landed nearby with a thump and a rattle; It was 
immediately followed by others. 


‘I gave him a tickle-up with my old pogo-stick, that's all,’ the man 
said. ‘Easy when you know how. You did mean you ran away from 
home, did you, not just from snook snout here? I wouldn't want to 
get the wrong idea; I mean to say your Ma isn't hiding behind that 
bush ready to larrup the stuffing out of us both, is she?’ 


Sammy giggled and shook his head. 


‘That's a weight off my mind, then. Now you say you're a boy, and 
bless me if I don't think you're speaking the truth. It's a long time 
since I saw one, but as I remember boys get unaccountable hungry. 
Unaccountable. I don't suppose you'd be hungry by any chance?’ 


‘Yes, Iam,’ said Sammy. ‘And I'm thirsty, too. I have got only two 
biscuits left, and nearly all the water is gone.’ 


‘Well, I tell you what,’ said the man, ‘You'd better hop along with 
me, for now you're cooling down you look less and less like a 
lobster, and more and more like a peaky old grasshopper. I have got 
my camp a bit south of here, I have. A few good thick slices of roast 
builder beast, that'll set you up a treat. It will be cold, mind you: we 
don't light fires in this part of the world, because of you know 
what.’ 


He winked conspiratorially. 


‘Mr. Henneker,’ he explained. ‘Mr bleeding hen-in-a-car. We only let 
him know what we want him to know, see. Oh, yes, that reminds 
me. Very approposit.’ 


Cocky Wainwright turned to the Wandorobo, and handed him the 
big rifle and half a dozen cartridges. 


‘Go now, son,’ he said in the man's own language. ‘Go one day 
north and kill again, just like this. Take the horn, and the heart, and 
the liver. Then return, and join us here; Wait here till we come 
back. Take great care that you are not seen.’ 


One of the Kavirondo had a pair of boots slung by the knotted laces 
around his neck. The Wandorobo took these and slung them around 
his own neck, then said to Wainwright, ‘do not insult me, uncle.’ 


He moved off, and Sammy saw him go, but after fifty yards could 
see him no longer: he had dematerialized, as it were. Cocky 
Wainwright, amused, watched the boy's astonishment. 


‘Now you see me, now you don't,’ he said. ‘Make a fortune on the 
halls, that one would. Those are my best boots he's got, and all. 
Cocky Wainwright and his performing track layer. All done by 
mirrors; No chairs or tables up my sleeve. Well, we'll be moving on 
now. You walk just where I tell you, and will be laughing.’ 


The Kavirondo picked up the meat and the horn; and as the party 
moved south, the vultures began to feed. 


Cocky and Sammy walk first, while the Kavirondo brought up the 
rear, carefully of obliterating the boy's tracks as they went. 


Quote the disappearing boy,’ said Cocky. ‘Might have done it before 
the crowned heads of Europe Not that there's a lot of them about 
now, still stuck on their shoulders that is; And some of them aren't 
much cop. Tell me, boy, have you ever been to a music hall?’ 


Sammy wasn't sure. 
‘I don't know,’ he said. ‘I might have. What is a music hall?’ 


‘Well,’ said Cocky, ‘it's a big place where you can sit down and 
drink your beer at a little round table, and all of a sudden the lights 
go down, and the turns come on to the stage.’ 


‘Turns?’ said Sammy. 


‘You know. People doing things. They have songs, and dances, and 
people doing conjuring tricks and telling jokes, and acrobats, and 


all that. A fair marvel, some of the things they do.’ 


‘There aren't any here, are there?’ ask Sammy. ‘I bet they've got 
them in Durban and places like that, though.’ 


Cocky took no notice of the boy's offhand reference to Durban, 
except to say that he thought there would be music halls there. 


‘I went to one once,’ he continued, ‘in the old Kent Road when I was 
in London after I had run away from home. I still remember it. 
There was a comic there-he had damn great feet. False’uns. Talk 
about laugh! When I think of it, it near makes my guts come busting 
out of my belly button like a nest o’ serpents.’ He sighed gustily. 
‘Cor, we had fun. I can still taste that beer, and the salted peanuts.’ 


‘Salted peanuts? I think they're lovely,’ said the boy. ‘I wish I had 
some now, don't you?’ 


‘I do that,’ said Cocky, ‘but never mind. I've got something near as 
good in camp: you'll see.’ 


With shock and fatigue Sammy was so tired that he was slowing the 
party's progress. But at last they reached camp- a few huts, Cocky’s 
tent, a Bedford three-ton truck, and a hundred of Wasukuma 
tribesmen. 


‘Here we are again,’ said Cocky. ‘Home sweet home. A good dinner, 
a bit of a nap, and then hey-ho for Sukumaland.’ 


Sammy sagged wearily to the ground. The happy shouts of the 
Wasukuma welcoming Cocky seemed to come from a great distance. 


‘What's up, lad? Feeling a bit pooped, are you?’ asked the old man. 
‘Ups-a-daisy..’ 

He lifted sandy to his feet and led him over to the truck, seating 
him on a stool under an awning. 

‘There we are. How about a drink?’ 


Sammy nodded, and Wainwright shouted to one of the camp-boys, 
who vanished into the tent and emerged with a cup and a bottle. 


‘Lime juice,’ said Cocky. ‘You have a glog of that, it'll make a new 
man of you.’ 


Sammy drank the lime juice gratefully. It tasted delicious. Cocky sat 
in a deck chair at the boy's side, humming gently. Soon one of the 
Wasukuma set up a table, another brought a stool for cocky, and 


the meal was ready. Sammy and the old man ate slices of freshly 
killed meat, mangoes, and finally a plate of small objects, crisp and 
salted, with an underlying sweet flavor. 


‘You like those?’ asked Cocky. ‘Not so far off salted peanuts, are 
they? White ants, that's what they are. Lovely.’ 


Sammy was recovering rapidly, and for the first time was beginning 
to take in his surroundings. But Wainwright puzzled him. 


It's funny, he thought. He hasn't asked me any questions, not the 
usual sort anyway. Even Abu lubaba wanted to know who I was and 
where I was going. This man doesn't seem to want to know 
anything about me. The others ask you questions, but most of them 
don't care, like that Italian man; but this one, he isn't at all nosey. 


‘Where did you say you were going?’ he asked. 


‘A hell of a long way from here,’ said Cocky. ‘Now I have 
established the fact that I'm still heading north, we're going south as 
fast as the old bus will take us. I suppose I'll have to find some way 
of getting you back to your folks, though; and that's not just a fly in 
the ointment, it's a proper bumblebee. You'll have to be dropped off 
on the doorstep at dead of night, you will, young feller.’ 


Sammy said, ‘But I'm going South too. How far are you going? Not 
as far as Durban, I s’pose?’ 


Cocky Wainwright lost his air of languid imperturbability. His jaw 
dropped, and his tongue protruded over his lower lip. 


‘Eh?’ he said. ‘Durban, did you say?’ 
‘Yes. That's where I'm going. Are you going near there?’ 
Cocky said, ‘Well, well, well, well, well.’ 


He exhaled a long breath, and said, ‘No. I'm not going quite as far 
as Durban. I'm going about four hundred miles south of here.’ 


‘Is Durban farther than that?’ asked Sammy. ‘It must be a long way.’ 


‘Let's see. It'll be about another two and a half thousand miles, near 
as dammit is to swearing.’ 


‘Oh, no!’ Sammy cried. ‘It can't be as far as that, it can't, it can't!’ 


‘Here,’ protested Cocky. ‘You aren't serious, are you? I bet your 
dad's a government chap, isn't he? You're having a rare old lark 


with me. Just having me on, that's what you're doing. Well, you 
want to be careful. Nearly stopped my heart, you did, you and your 
talk about Durban.’ 


‘I thought you'd be interested when you knew,’ said Sammy, 
beginning to feel proud of himself for the first time. Funny, he 
wanted to tell this man, but he still wouldn't ask the right questions. 
Tm not joking, honestly I’m not. I swear it.’ 


‘Durban, eh?’ said cocky wainwright. ‘You're right I'm interested. 
And you know what I always do when I'm interested in something?’ 


‘No, what?’ said Sammy. 


‘I go to sleep on it. And it's high time you went to sleep yourself,’ 
Wainwright said. ‘Come on,’ and he led Sammy to the Bedford, 
where one of the Kavirondo grinned at him with a great flash of 
teeth, lifted him over the tail board and pointed out a straw 
mattress which had been laid out ready for him. Sammy lay down, 
bursting with the desire to satisfy cocky with answers to all the 
questions that the man could ask, while the Negro pulled a blanket 
over the boy's body. 


‘Snug as a bug in a rug, you will be,’ said the old man. ‘Now listen, 
mate. We're pushing off in two hours, and if the noise of the engine 
wakes you up, don't worry, see? It'll be a bit bumpy, but my lads 
will be in there with you, and you'll be alright. We'll be moving all 
night, and all tomorrow too, but come morning you can sit in the 
cab with me, and see the world.’ 


He left Sammy then. Quite mystified, the boy lay with an arm 
behind his head. 


He would tell cocky Wainwright everything- well, almost 
everything. His mind shied away from the thought of the Syrian. He 
had forgotten all about that, really he had, so he couldn't tell 
anyone, could he? Those white ants were quite nice, but he would 
call them white peanuts in future. And oh, dear, it was such a long 
way to Durban. He would be quite old when he got there, the way 
things were going. 


Sammy drifted into sleep, to wake two hours later as the Wasukuma 
piled into the back of the truck, talking and laughing as they stowed 
the baggage and themselves in the spacious interior. The engine 
started, and then the truck was lurching and bumping south- 
eastwards through the bush. Darkness fell, and Cocky Wainwright 
drove by the light of the stars. They reached a road at one in the 


morning. They passed coffee plantations, roared through Tororo, 
through Kakamega, Kericho, Kisii. By five-thirty they were in 
Tanganyika. Cocky pulled the truck off the road some way short of 
Tarime, tired, but very content. After another hour's drive through 
the Bush, they were on the banks of the Mara river. Cocky climbed 
stiffly out of the driving cab, together with the Kavirondo, and let 
down the tail board with a clatter. ‘Come on now, shake a leg, you 
old cock-spadgers!’ he said. ‘I want my breakfast, and be quick 
about it.’ 
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Jane Adam’s private quarters in the Duiker Hotel were 
commodious, not to say luxurious. She had refurnished them after 
her husband's death, and had gradually added new items until, 
now, they were more or less as she wanted them. The keynote was 
white, subdued by greys and soft blues, offset by rich warm 
mahogany which she had felt necessary to tone down in its turn 
with much silver. One great window in her living room looked 
northeast over the bay; The other, in the adjacent wall, faced 
northwest towards the Berea. 


The hotel was not large - sixty bedrooms-but Bruce had been a 
shrewd businessman, and had early made a name for the Duiker by 
insisting on a degree of personal attention and service for the guests 
which had been unthought of in most South African hotels of the 
time. Of course, things had changed since those days, and Jane 
Adams knew that now the Duiker was really nothing special; but 
because it had acquired its tradition of thorough efficiency earlier, 
it had gained a head start over its competitors, which paid off very 
well. Bruce Adams had created a chain of organization designed to 
function in his absence during the war, and Mrs Adams had 
maintained it. Nobody was indispensable, herself least of all, she 
was forced to admit; But only to herself. And anyway she was 
important, she told herself. In what others of the better sort of hotel 
did the owner come round to the guests (the more noteworthy ones, 
that was) and ask after them, their needs, their whims? And who 
else had such a competent hand on the reins of the administration? 


She finished signing cheques for the catering manager, and leaned 
back in her chair, looking over the sea. So restful. 


Grace was a little fool, she thought. Politeness, the sense of the 
done thing, that was all I had in my mind when I said they could 
send the boy to me from Port Said. Not that they really would have 
done. Not really. 


She fiddled with the cap of her pen, then replaced it and put the 
pen in her drawer. She half opened the drawer again, and shut it 
firmly almost at once. 


No, she would not answer Mrs van Imhoff’s letter. What was the 
point? Really, she could not get away. It was impossible. 


She picked up the desk telephone, and rang her office. The girl who 
answered kept her waiting. 


‘Oh, Mrs. Adams, I am sorry,’ said the girl apologetically. ‘I was just 


‘Never mind what you were just,’ said Mrs Adams. ‘Send this cable.’ 


She dictated, then said, ‘read that back,’ and listen carefully while 
the girl read, in a monotone, Mrs Adams regrets to the DC of 
Guloga district that she was unable to come to Uganda at present. 


‘Very well. Now get me Lord Carmoy’s suite.’ 


She waited for the reply, and then said, ‘Lord Carmoy? ... Oh be so 
good as to ask him to spare me a moment. This is the owner... Lord 
karmoy?... Yes. ... No, nothing wrong. Just making sure you are 
comfortable... Good, good... Yes. Yes, if there should be anything... 
No, not at all. We like to know that our guests are being looked 
after... Good bye, then.’ 


Mrs. Adams put down the receiver, her sweet smile lingering. 
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They breakfasted on mealy meal, porridge, braised liver, and strong 
sweet coffee, which Sammy thought was the best breakfast he had 
eaten in his life. After breakfast, Cocky went to sleep with his 
mouth open and his hat pulled forward over his eyes; And 
meanwhile Sammy watched the Wasukuma Burrow into the bush 
and return, heaving and straining, with what looked like a large 
platform of wooden planks and logs on the top of oil drums. 


It was a raft., and Cocky awoke after the men had manhandled it 
into the river. More Wasukuma appeared on the opposite bank. 
Comp, Cocky drove the Bedford Upper ramp onto the raft with 
Sammy sitting beside him., and the wheels were secured to the 
floor. Then they crossed the river, the raft swinging downstream 
and across on ropes held by the natives on the far bank. They 
touched with a bump that frightened Sammy's; But there was no 
harm done. They drove off the raft again, and it was hidden by the 
Wasukuma as before. 


‘Wainwright’s secret door into Sukumaland,’ said Cocky. ‘Now I 
think we need a visit to the petrol pump.’ 


The original party reassembled and climbed into the truck, and 
Cocky continued into the bush for half an hour. When he stopped 
Sammy looked for a petrol pump, but could see nothing. Three 
Wasukuma jumped out and disappeared from view, to return very 
soon, each carrying a pair of large jerricans. 


‘Eighty-thousand gallons the jerries had in two dumps in 
Sukumaland, in the first war,’ said Cocky. ‘I redistributed it a bit, as 
you might say. Haven't bought a gallon of petrol for near on forty 
years.’ 


They drove southward all day, with only brief halts, Cocky 
continuing even through the heat of the afternoon. 


‘T've got an appointment down South, I have,’ he said. ‘My mate 
should be along any day now. Wouldn't do to miss him, now would 
it? And then it's back up north, to pick up my pal the Wandorobo, 
the wandering bleeding hobo. But we'll have to sort out what to do 
with you but before then, old lad, won't we?’ 


Cocky was in a talkative mood, but he still forbore to ask Sammy 
any questions about himself. By this time, Sammy was in an agony 
to tell his story. Instead, he was constrained to listen to Cocky. 


‘This is the land that God forgot,’ he said, ‘and only old cocky 
remembered. The king of the great Gray Bush, that's me. Me and 
my pals the tsetse. Once upon a time, this was part of an Arab 
empire. Here, have a mango.’ He reached under the dashboard, and 
gave one to the boy. ‘This country's full of mango trees in the bush. 
The Arabs planted them. Well, they have gone, them fellers. The fly 
shipped shifted him. The British shifted the jerries, and way back in 
the 30s they tried to shift the fly. But it's all going back to the fly, 
this country. That's progress.’ 


Sammy agreed, thinking it certainly was progress, for this 
mysterious fly. He felt rather bored when Cocky started talking 
about the olden days in Africa, but his attention sharpened when 
Cocky told him about how he had run away from home. 


‘My dad used to come home full of booze every Saturday night and 
beat the hell out of my mother,’ said cocky, ‘and us kids shivering 
under the kitchen table while he did it. I have been about thirteen 
or fourteen, and big for my age, and it was then that I told him to 
leave off. ‘Leave off hitting our ma,’ I said to him. ‘What?’ he says. 
‘Are you talking to me or chewing a brick, you bloody little 
shrimp?’ I was no shrimp, for I had been working two year on a 
farm and I could pitch stooks as well as a grown man, and I says to 
him, ‘you leave her up alone.’ Well he fetched me one with the flat 
of his hand as knocked me sideways, and I slipped and cracked my 
head against the mangle. When I got up he was taking his belt off to 
give me what for. I picked up the dolly stool- it was one of them big 
wooden ones- and I rammed him in the belly with the legs out of it, 
and his trousers fell down. And then I wilted the old sod over the 
head with it, and cleared off. Never been back since.’ 


‘Gosh,’ said Sammy, intrigued. ‘Did you kill him, do you think?’ 


‘That I doubt,’ said cocky. ‘That I doubt very much. His nut was 
solid mahogany right through from ear to ear. He could have busted 
rocks with it, rabbit me backwards if he couldn't.’ 


Cocky hummed for a minute: Adee zur guten Nacht; Then he said to 
Sammy, conversationally and casually. ‘You wouldn't have done 
anything like that, would you? You know, I thought since we both 
ran away, it might have happened in the same way.’ 


Sammy said eagerly, ‘Oh, no. My mommy and daddy were killed.’ 


‘Get out with you?’ said Cocky, with an air of merely perfunctory 
interest. ‘Killed, were they? Well now, what was I talking about? 
Before, I mean. The fly, what was it? Ah, yes, now that's a real 
interesting subject, the fly. I bet I could write a big thick book about 
it, if I only had time and a bit more book-learning, my education 
having been as you might say interrupted.’ 


‘I don't think it's at all interesting, talking about silly old flies,’ the 
boy said furiously. 


Cocky said, ‘Don't you now? You might if you get a nice go of 
sleeping sickness. Still, that's as may be. What would you like to 
talk about, then?’ 


‘I tell you what,’ the boy said eagerly: ‘Shall I tell you what 
happened to me when I left Port Said?’ 


‘If you like,’ said Cocky, indifferently. 


So Sammy told Cocky Wainwright all his adventures except for the 
episode of the Syrian. Cocky concealed his growing amazement 
under a mask of apparent boredom, assisted by the need to 
concentrate his gaze on the ground ahead of the truck. 


‘Well, well, well,’ he said, when Sammy finished his narrative at 
last. ‘a proper Rolling Stone, you are, and no error. I think you're a 
real caution.’ he chuckled. ‘a real caution, that's what you are.’ 


But there was something else, he thought, something that the young 
shaver was keeping back. He'd had a rough time of it, by all 
accounts. 


‘You best stop with me for a bit,’ said Cocky. ‘You want plenty of 
grub under your belt, for a start, and there's a thing or two you 
need to learn, and all. And then we'll see what we shall see, as the 
butler said when he looked through the keyhole.’ 


In the early evening they arrived at a lake in the bush. It was a 
sheet of unbelievably blue water perhaps twelve miles long, skirted 
by thicker Bush and tall trees, with a fringe of reeds around its 
shore, and hippos sporting in the shallows. Sammy could see no 
people at all, but as they drove along the line of the lake, keeping to 
the higher ground away from its margin, he saw buffalo and kudu 
and kongoni, impala and reedbuck, zebras and giraffes, and all 
manner of other game. Cocky pointing them out to him as they 
went. 


‘No fly here,’ said Cocky. ‘Wainwrights little wonderland, this is.’ 


He pointed northeast over his left shoulder. ‘Look out that way,’ he 
said. ‘See a line of hills a long way off, right on the horizon?’ 


Sammy could just make them out, a purple smudge in the far 
distance. 


‘That's the Serengeti,’ Cocky said, ‘and northeast again beyond 
where you see those hills is Ngorongoro. Bloody suburb of Nairobi, 
that is, practically, only a couple of hundred miles to the damn big 
city when you're over there. But there's 100 miles of fly between us 
and the edge of the Serengeti, boy, and this little pocket of paradise 
here was specially made for me. There is fruit in the bush, and meat 
on the hoof for the taking, and the water in the lake, and another 
little lake of petrol and tins not very far away; the shootings almost 
like it used to be in the old days, and the fishing's not so bad either. 
You'd put some weight on if you had a year or two here.’ 


A haunted look came into Sammy’s eyes. 
‘Oh, I'd love to,’ he said, ‘really and truly I would. But-’ 


Cocky said hastily, “Course, I was forgetting. Off to Durban, aren't 
you? You mustn't mind an old buzzard like me, got a proper riddle- 
noddle, I have. Still, you could come back for your holidays, 
maybe.’ 


In a little while they drove into a stand of tall trees. In a clearing 
Sammy saw a Land Rover, and for one horrible instant he thought 
that the whole journey had been a blind, that it was Predappio’s 
land rover, and that cocky was delivering him back to the Italian. 
He made a frenzy grab for the door handle, struggling with it in 
terror. 


Cocky glanced at the boy, and stopped the truck. 
‘Pull that handle the other way if you want to get out,’ he advised. 


Startled by this reaction, Sammy let go of the door handle suddenly, 
and slumped back in the seat. He was shaking his head confusedly, 
on the verge of tears. 


‘It was, it was that car,’ he said. ‘It's like the one he had: that 
Italian. I thought he was here.’ 


‘That ones mine,’ said Cocky. ‘The town runabout, that one is; this 
here's the family limousine.’ 


He put the Bedford into gear again and slewed it round, then 


reversed into position beside the Land Rover. 


‘What were you thinking of?’ Cocky asked. ‘Never get off before the 
bus stops, mate. Come on now, hop out.’ 


He climbed out of the cab, went round to the passenger side come 
up and open the door. 


‘Come on,’ he repeated, hands outstretched. 


Sammy hesitated, then leaned forward, and cocky swung him to the 
ground. 


‘About as heavy as a dandelion clot, you are,’ he said. ‘A good puff 
of wind and away you go all the way to Durban, almost.’ 


In the clearing behind the vehicles, was Wainwright's camp. It 
looked neat and tidy to; There were two tents, and a small cluster of 
mud and wattle huts, from which emerged four Wasukuma women, 
laughing and shouting as they greeted their men folk and the other 
travelers. 


Cocky's sleeping quarters were in one tent, while the second was his 
storeroom. Soon the Wasukuma had set up a third, a smaller one, 
for Sammy. That night, after a light meal of cold roast meat, 
tomatoes, and sweet potatoes, the boy slept on an old camp bed 
with a metal frame. 


‘That was my wife's,’ Cocky explained, as he fixed Sammy’s 
mosquito net. 


He thought of her as he went back to the other tent and sat before it 
in his chair. Old age was a bloody nuisance. For a long time after 
Ilse’s death he had found it difficult to recall her features, but now, 
after more than 40 years, he could remember her so vividly that at 
times the memory was like a physical presence, all her gay youth to 
mock his growing decrepitude. Sometimes, when he took a bath, 
Cocky surveyed with a sad wonder the effects of the cruel sport that 
time has with a man's body: the knotted joints, the loosening, 
wrinkling skin, the shrinking muscles. And he would remember the 
days with Ilse, so much taken for granted, his strength and her 
beauty at her height. She had been a flower, and smallpox the 
blight which had killed her while he had been interned; And now 
he was an old tree, waiting, waiting, while time slowly rotted away 
the trunk and loosened the roots hold on the earth. 


He sighed, the scent of her hair in his nostrils, and went to bed, 
where he slept the light, fitful sleep of an old man. 


Sammy woke in the small hours of the morning, in a spasm of 
terror. He had not been dreaming; At least, he could not recall any 
dream, but he was shuddering violently, and was panting. He rolled 
from under the fly net, and stood upright, having made no attempt 
to bury his head under his pillow with the normal reaction of a 
scared child. He peeped out from under the rolled-up wall of the 
tent, looking round the starlet enclosure. Then he padded softly in 
bare feet to Wainwright's tent, and ducked under the wall. 


Wainwright heard a movement: he was always telling himself that 
he was getting too old and deaf to hunt, but his ears were still good 
enough. He lay still, having slid a hand under his pillow to the butt 
of his revolver, then opened a slit of cautious eye. 


Sammy stood in sunset in silhouette against the starglow. He 
watched, reassured at Cocky’s regular breathing, and then spoke. 
The words might have been a plea, but for the undercurrent of 
menace in the tone of his quiet, flat little voice. 


‘Old man,’ he said, ‘I'm going to Durban. I'm going to get there if it 
kills me. You won't try and stop me, will you?’ 


Cocky lay still, and saw the boy turn and go back to his tent. The 
old man took his hand from the butt of the gun and scratched his 
head. He soon went to sleep, but was awake and dressed but before 
first light, when he rousted the Wasukuma out of their huts. 


Sammy was still asleep when cocky went to the Land Rover and 
switched on the radio. He sat in the driving seat, and listening to 
the news from Nairobi, and then switched off and sat with a grave 
face. Predappio story had broken. Sammy was world news, and the 
authorities all over east and central Africa were searching for him, 
and for cocky also. 


Fortunately, the search was being concentrated on Buganda and 
North Kavirondo, but any shift of interest bade fair to spoil certain 
very important plans of Cocky’s. For some minutes cocky sat biting 
his lip and scratching his thin white hair; Then he came to a 
decision. Sammy should go on his way in due course, but Cocky 
Wainwright had a thing or two to show him first. He walked to 
Sammy’s tent and woke him, saying nothing either about the news 
or about the boy's nocturnal visit. Then he fetched A-16 bore 
shotgun which had belonged to Ilse, and pocketed a handful of 
cartridges. 


‘Come on, son,’ he told Sammy. ‘Eat your breakfast. You're going 
shooting.’ 
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Sammy was frightened of the shotgun, and could not bring himself 
to pull the trigger when Cocky told him to fire at a square of canvas 
which he had rigged up between two bushes. Cocky showed him 
how to stand, his left foot forward and his weight on it. He slipped 
the safety catch forward. 


‘I'm scared,’ the boy said. 


‘I know how it feels,’ said Cocky, ‘and I know how you feel too. 
Now go on, squeeze that trigger gently, then the one behind it. Keep 
your cheek tight against the stock, and hug the gun into your 
shoulder. That gun was made for a gal that wasn't much bigger than 
you. It's a girl's gun, really.’ 


Well, if it was a girl's gun, Sammy thought, it couldn't be much of a 
gun. He jerked the trigger, forgot to keep his cheek against the 
stock, and the kicking gun clouted the side of his face with a shock 
which made him ignore the explosion, the thought of which had 
frightened him. 


Now he was angry with the gun. He held it firmly, pressed his 
cheek against it, and fired the other barrel. He had missed the 
canvas square completely on both occasions, but Cocky was pleased 
nevertheless. 


‘That took guts, firing that second barrel,’ he told Sammy, who 
glowed with pride. 


‘It kicked,’ said the boy. 


“Course it did,’ Cocky said. ‘Any gun kicks if you don't hold it right. 
Now [ll show you a real kicking gun.’ 


They went back to Cocky’s tent, while Cocky shouted for his gun 
bearers. The Kavirondo came up grinning, but their grins faded 
abruptly as cocky spoke to them. They brought an old long gun, a 
four-ounce bullet, and a horn of black powder. 


‘See this?’ said Cocky, as he loaded the gun. ‘This is an elephant gun 
like we used to use in the old days. Now I'm going to fire it again, 
just for you. This gun used to scare me so much that I'd lie awake at 
night sweating over the thought of using it next day.’ 


He spoke peremptorily to one of the Kavirondo, who sat down on 
the ground with his legs outstretched before him. Cocky sat down in 
the same attitude with his back against the Kavirondo, raise the 
gun, said, ‘Watch this,’ and fired. 


There was a thunderous explosion, and simultaneously the force of 
the discharge not both Cocky and the Kavirondo backwards, 
sending them rolling over the ground. A great cloud of black smoke 
hung in the air. Cocky picked himself up and went over to Sammy, 
rubbing his shoulder as he walked. 


‘That's how we used to shoot elephant,’ he said. ‘Now you know 
what are real gun’s like. Bloody hell, that hurt, it did and all.’ 


He handed the gun to the second Kavirondo, and then said, ‘Well, 
young feller, we’ll get on with your lesson, shall we?’ 


‘Yes,’ said Sammy. ‘I'm not scared of this gun now. But I don't want 
to kill anything.’ 


‘No more do I.’ the old man rubbed his shoulder again, and went 
on: ‘Look, lad. There was a time when I used to shoot for money, 
but I never killed for the love of killing. Now I shoot for food, and 
to pick up a little bit on the side; never you bother your noddle 
how. But let me put it like this. There's pigeons in them trees, or 
there will be when it gets later; And I'm partial to a brace of 
pigeons. How do we get them? Go and buy them in a shop? That I 
doubt. No, we shoot them. And tomorrow evening you're going to 
shoot yourself a pigeon.’ 


Sammy practiced assiduously, and duly shot his bird. He felt a 
mixture of sorrow and pride as he held the warm and feathery body 
in his hands; But he felt only pride as he ate it for supper. Cocky, 
however, had made him pluck and clean the bird. ‘Now you know 
what happens every time you sit down to a meal,’ he said. ‘Some 
things had to die. That's the way it is, boy, and you're none the 
worse for knowing it. If you don't like it, stick to monkey nuts; If 
you do, don't be ashamed of it. The world's changing now, and 
people don't think like they used to. Why, we used to hunt on foot; 
Now they shoot from cars. Put one of these new hunters in front of 
a buffalo at thirty yards, and he'd mess his trousers. When we fired 
the old black powder guns, we used to have to jump sideways to see 
if we'd hit what we were aiming at; Had to peep round the cloud of 
smoke, we did.’ 


Cocky rambled on, but Sammy was not giving him very much 
attention. He was thinking that Cocky was a brave man, and at the 


same time some essential part of himself was hardening and 
tempering. 


On the following morning Cocky said, ‘One more outing with the 
gun. Then this afternoon we're going on a trip. It's getting time you 
were on your way, just about.’ 


Cocky would not say anymore, but took Sammy into the bush, to 
look for other birds. 


The leopard heard them before she scented them she was two 
hundred yards from her cubs, four small furry balls with unopened 
eyes. The cubs were mewing for her milk. She made straight for 
them, and straight for the man-scent which was rank and hateful to 
her. 


Cocky and Sammy had no inkling of her presence until she burst 
upon them. Sammy was in front of the man, who was holding the 
.256 Mannlicher, and unsighted him, so that his snapshot missed. 
There was no time for another from cocky then. Sammy had seen 
the leopard streaking towards them, taking great bounds, and then 
she sprang, in that last moment, the boy stood firm, his shotgun 
raised, and pulled both triggers at once. 


The leopard was almost on top of Sammy when the double charge 
took her in the throat. The pellets had not fanned out, but we're still 
balled: a figure-of-eight of lead shot, each part of which was as big 
as a hens egg. The power of the impact lifted the creature in the air, 
making the disemboweling strokes of the rear claws passed to the 
left of the boy, well she fell kicking in her death throws at his side; 
He ran out of the way, and cocky lifted the Mannlicher again. The 
leopard was tearing up clods of grass and earth, biting the air, her 
movements growing quickly weaker. Cocky’s shot cracked out, and 
the leopard lay still. The man threw a stone at it; There was no 
movement. 


‘Well, Pll be -!’ said Cocky. He put an arm round the boy's 
shoulders, and hugged him. Sammy was beginning to shake with 
reaction, and cocky said quickly, ‘You did for him, mate, all by 
yourself. If you tried to run, he'd have had you. No, wait a minute, 
it's not him, it's her. You saved my life then, you know that, not to 
speak of your own? Never seen anything like that in all my days, I 
haven't. You're a marvel, cool as a cucumber, too.’ 


Sammy began to feel his fright pass away during this encomium. He 
had saved Cocky’s life! Cocky went on in the same strain, and then 
the Kavirondo arrived, and there was much excited conversation, 


punctuated by head shakings, tongue clickings, admiring glances at 
Sammy, and the final yell of glee from the Kavirondo. They began 
to skin the leopard. 


Cocky was standing with his head on one side, listening. 


‘Aha,’ he said, and spoke to the Kavirondo. They hurried over their 
task, and when they had finished they rolled up the skin, handed it 
to Sammy, and disappeared into the bush. 


Sammy stood holding the skin in both arms. 
‘Where’ve they gone?’ he asked. 
‘You'll see.’ 


The two men returned with the cubs. They sent it to their mother, 
and mewed excitedly, with an undertone of fear, for they were held 
by alien creatures. They could smell blood, and they could smell 
their mother's scent. 


‘That's their mum you're holding,’ Cocky said. 

‘Oh,’ said Sammy. ‘Oh dear.’ 

Blood dripped from the roll in his arms, staining his clothes. 
‘I didn't mean...’ he faltered. ‘I didn't know...’ 

Cocky said, ‘nothing you could do about it, lad. Here.’ 


He took a cub from one of the Kavirondo, and held it near Sammy. 
It nuzzled at the skin, while Sammy stroked it, clumsily, because of 
his load. 


Cocky said gently, ‘they've lost their mum, and that's all there is to 
it. Come to think of it now, the same thing happened to you, didn't 
it, in a manner of speaking?’ 


Sammy nodded wonderingly, looking at Cocky with round eyes; at 
that moment he was conscious of nothing but a sense of release, a 
sudden inner quietude. 


‘Yes,’ he said with final acceptance. ‘Yes, it did.’ 


They took the skin back to camp with the cubs, which were to be 
reared on goats’ milk by one of the women. ‘I'll find a home for 
them when they're a bit older,’ said cocky. ‘you'll see.’ He sent for 
the woman who was to look after the cubs, and she came with a 
baby colobus monkey on her shoulder. 


‘Got him up north,’ said Cocky. ‘a proper card he is.’ 


He held out an arm, and the monkey leaped from the woman's 
shoulder, ran up the arm and sat on Cocky’s head. 


‘Tve had him house trained since he took up perching my nut,’ 
cocky said. ‘Here you are.’ 


He removed the monkey, and passed it to Sammy, who held the 
small, furry body. The monkey had tiny hands of wrinkled cold 
leather, and grasped Sammy’s finger with one of them. The boy was 
enchanted. 


‘Would you like him?’ Cocky asked. 


Sammy gasped, at a loss for words. Would he like a real, live, tame 
monkey? 


‘He's yours,’ Cocky said. ‘A present from me to you. But you'll have 
to feed him, so that he'll stop with you.’ 


Sammy gazed into the sad little eyes in the monkey's face, which 
was trimmed with white fur, and said, ‘gosh! What's his name?’ 


He had shot a leopard, and acquired a monkey, all in the same day. 
It was almost too much. 


Cocky said, ‘I call him Simba. Sort of a joke. Simba means lion.’ 
‘I love him,’ Sammy said. ‘Oh, isn't he lovely?’ 


They fed Simba on ground nuts and milk, and after their own lunch 
- which Sammy kept interrupting to look at his leopard skin, pegged 
out for curing by the Kavirondo - Cocky said, ‘we're going for a 
little ride now,’ and led the way to the Land Rover. 


Sammy sat with the old man in front, and the Kavirondo jumped in 
the back. Cocky drove slowly northwestwards for perhaps two 
hours, apparently searching for something. 


‘What are you looking for?’ the boy asked. 


‘One of my mates,’ said cocky. ‘He's got a little parcel he wants me 
to post for him.’ 


After ten minutes or so, one of the Kavirondo shouted, and Cocky 
stopped. For a moment Sammy could see no one: the landscape of 
thornbush and tree and grass seemed quite empty. Then a man rose 
from the grass and came towards them. He was a young Negro 


dressed in a tattered khaki shirt and shorts. 


Cocky gave the man beer and meat, and when he had refreshed 
himself they talked briefly. The Negro took out a small packet and 
gave it to Cocky, speaking quietly and intensely. Sammy saw cocky 
take a box from the Land Rover and open it. The box was full of 
shillings. There must have been 500 of them; While cocky and the 
Negro were counting them, Sammy tried to follow, but gave up 
after three hundred and twenty-six. The Negro drank another bottle 
of beer with Cocky, while Sammy played with Simba, hugging and 
fondling him. 


The Negro lugged away the heavy box, and disappeared with a 
wave of his hand. 


‘Well, that's that,’ said Cocky to himself. 


‘Who was that man?’ Sammy asked. ‘why did you give him all that 
money?’ 


Cocky motioned the party into the Land Rover, turned round, and 
started back. 


‘Oh,’ said Cocky airily, ‘he works for me. Just, well, sort of paying 
him his way which wages, that's what I was doing, that's all.’ 


Sammy thought no more about the matter. They returned to camp, 
and Sammy was immediately taken up with Simba. One of the 
Wasukuma had made a leather waistband for the animal. The 
waistband was attached a thin riem with a loop at the end for 
Sammy to hold. 


‘You keep him on that riem, and then he can't hop off and lose 
himself,’ advised Cocky. 


Simba resented his loss of freedom, chattering and showing his 
teeth. Sammy fed him with ground nuts, while cocky went to the 
Bedford, change the oil, and busied himself with a grease gun. He 
thought of the small packet. Inside we're a dozen tiny, dull, opaque 
pebbles: diamonds which, when cut and polished, would be worth 
perhaps three thousand pounds. These were Cocky’s reason for 
wanting it to be thought that he was in Uganda. He had been 
smuggling diamonds for ten years, and found it most convenient 
that every poached rhino or elephant in an area of half a million 
square miles was likely to be attributed to him. There were two 
diamond mines South of the lake coast: the famous Williamson 
Mine near Shinyanga, and the Lundgren Pipe twenty miles north; 


Cocky’s stones had come from the latter mine. 


He was a rich man now, with much more money than he needed. 
Indeed, the money interested him scarcely at all. Now that he was 
getting too old to hunt, now that the changing attitude to hunting 
made even that occupation seem disreputable, he had turned to 
illicit diamond broking for the thrill. Now Sammy had provided 
another source of interest, and he would pit his wits against the 
world like an old wounded buffalo, knowing that he had had the 
best of his days. 


He listened to the Evening News on the radio. The story of the 
missing boy still claimed pride of place. Nairobi and Entebbe had 
experienced a great influx of reporters. 


Cocky listened to an interview with that Italian geezer Sammy had 
told him about. A reporter himself, he was. And he was the one 
who had started the hue and cry. The interviewer made him seem a 
proper wet, losing the boy, getting himself bushed, and ending up 
in hospital with dysentery. Cocky smiled grimly when he heard his 
own name mentioned. He was getting quite famous. There were 
some big bug from Kampala - editor of the Central Africa Lynx - 
talking about him. 


‘I appeal to this man to come forward,’ the editor said. ‘I am 
offering £1000 reward to him, or to anyone, who will lead me to 
the boy.’ 


Cocky switched off. That business about a reward was bad. A lot of 
people would be looking for Sammy in earnest now. Central and 
East Africa would be chockablock, full of blasted loons trying to 
earn that reward. Half of them would get bushed, or tread on 
snakes, or something of that sort; But it was a dangerous setup, for 
all that. 


‘The sods are after us,’ said Cocky to himself dramatically. Just 
when he was restoring Sammy to normality, or near it, the whole 
wide world was making itself ready to undo his work. They would 
engulf the boy, maim him beyond repair. Sammy had to get to 
Durban, thought cocky: he had to; But he must not be run down 
like a buck with a pack of hunting dogs after him, then hailed off to 
Durban as a captive. ‘We did it,’ they’d say. ‘We rescued him; Aren't 
we clever?’ It was past thinking of. He gnawed his knuckles, 
breathing deeply and irregularly. He had a plan for Sammy, but his 
first impulse had been to abandon it now that the news of the boy’s 
disappearance had caused such a stir. He now realized that the 


circumstances made it more than ever imperative that his plan 
should be carried off. He went to find Sammy. 


The boy was playing with the monkey. Simba was sitting on 
Sammy’s shoulder, gravely and intently grooming the boy's hair 
with its little, busy fingers, pick picking out scurf. Sammy was 
stroking Simba sitting with his eyes half closed in the shade of one 
of the big fever trees. He felt rather listless, but was very happy. He 
looked up as Cocky approached. 


Cocky said, ‘Having a good time?’ 
‘Oh, yes!’ said the boy. ‘Look, he's combing my hair.’ 


‘Listen to me,’ the old man said. ‘you're off tomorrow. What do you 
think of that, eh?’ 


Sammy said, ‘Tomorrow? I've got to go?’ 


‘That's right. It's about time, I reckon. I wanted you to stop a bit 
longer, but, well - it's like this.’ 


And Cocky told the boy what had happened. 


‘You mean they're all looking for me?’ said Sammy, nervously. ‘If 
they catch me, will they try and stop me from getting to Durban?’ 


‘I don't know about that,’ said Cocky. ‘No, that I doubt. They’ll 
make a hell of a fuss first, though. You see, there's a one-thousand- 
pound reward out for you, that's the trouble.’ 


‘A thousand pounds?’ Sammy was incredulous. ‘Like the rewards 
they used to offer for outlaws? There's a price on my head?’ 


‘Sort of,’ agreed the old man. ‘But don't you worry,’ he added, 
soothingly; ‘there's no need to get scared.’ 


‘Oh, I'm not! I think it's exciting.’ 


Cocky looked at him, and thought, you've come a hell of a long 
way, you have, in more ways than one. This boy would make a man 
someday, he decided, if the world didn't get its leopard claws in 
him too soon and tear the guts out of him. 


On the following morning Cocky prepared the Bedford for safari, 
and secreted the packet of diamonds in a full petrol tin. 


‘All aboard,’ he said finally, and they drove northwestward for an 
hour. 


As they traveled, Sammy told the last fragment of his story to 
Cocky: the episode of the Syrian. When he had finished, the boy 
sighed deeply. 


‘You know, it's funny,’ he said. ‘I thought I'd forgotten all about 
that, but I hadn't. It was there in my head all the time. Isn't that 
funny?’ 


Cocky said, ‘that's how it goes.’ 


He had known all along that the boy had been holding something 
back, and was immeasurably relieved that it had finally come out. 
After Ilse's death he had experienced the same sort of merciful 
amnesia. 


‘Aye,’ he said, ‘that's the way of it.’ 


They came to a cleared place in the bush, where the ground had 
been burned off and levelled. While the Wasukuma prepared the 
midday meal for the two whites, Cocky felt the constraint of 
imminent parting. If he and Ilse had ever had a child, he would 
have liked a son, like Sammy; And he became gruff and offhand. 


‘What is this place?’ asked Sammy. ‘What are we doing here?’ 


Cocky was thankful for the boy's questions; They gave him 
something concrete to talk about. 


‘You remember that chap we met yesterday?’ 
Sammy nodded. 


‘The one who gave you that little parcel to post? Yes, I remember, 
of course I do.’ 


‘Well, we've come more or less the same way, just a little bit east, 
and not so far. This is an airstrip. The army had made it in the last 
war, and it's been kept clear by my pals, see. We'll have company in 
a bit, and then we'll be parting company. I'm going north again like 
the hammers of hell, and you're going south like a dickybird.’ 


And sure enough, in a short while Sammy heard the drone of an 
aircraft in the western sky. When it came closer, it seemed quite 
large to the boy; It had two engines, though it was not flying very 
fast. The aircraft circled round, while some of the Wasukuma 
lighted small smudge fires around the perimeter of the airstrip. The 
plane came in, landing upwind, rolling almost to a halt, then taxiing 
downwind, and finally turning into position ready for the takeoff. A 


man climbed out of a plane as the propeller stopped, and came 
towards the truck. Cocky said, ‘Stay here,’ and walked out to meet 
the man. They talked for a few minutes, and then cocky brought the 
newcomer over to the truck. 


‘This is Sammy,’ he said. ‘Sammy, this is my mate Lem.’ 

‘How do you do?’ Sammy said politely. 

Lem was fat, bald, and middle-aged. He said, ‘So you’re Sammy?’ 
Quote that's him,’ said Cocky. ‘The needle in the haystack.’ 


Lamb said, ‘You're telling me. A thousand-nicker needle, just think 
of that!’ 


Cocky said, ‘I have done, and I forgotten it, and you make sure you 
bloody well forget it, too. I've told you I'll see you right if you do; 
And if you don't, you know what will happen, and all.’ 


‘Don't give it a thought,’ said Lem. ‘TIl nip him over in about 
fourteen hours or so, and I’ll be in good old L.M. in time for a late 
breakfast. That do?’ 


‘Where am I going?’ asked Sammy anxiously. ‘Am I going to Durban 
in this plane?’ 


‘Not quite,’ said Cocky. ‘You know all the world and his wife’s 
looking for you? You don't think you can land at the airport in 
Durban, do you? Lem here is going to LM to Lurenco Marques, I 
should say, and he's going to take you down to a place where you 
can hop on a train to Durban. It'll be a doddle.’ 


I hope, he added silently. 
‘Come on,’ he said. ‘you'd best be away.’ 
Sammy said, ‘can I take Simba?’ 


‘The monkey?’ said Lem. ‘Sure, bring him along; The more the 
merrier. I’ve got some of his pals in the plane.’ 


Cocky said, ‘That reminds me.’ He took out the leopard skin, and 
said to Sammy, ‘We nearly forgot this. When you get on the train, 
and anybody asks you what you've been doing, say you've been for 
your holidays on your uncle's farm, and he shot the leopard. Don't 
say you shot her yourself: for one thing, no one will believe you, 
and for another thing, you don't want to attract attention. Don't talk 
more than you've got to, and you should be alright.... Now then, 


Lem, here's your petrol.’ 
He handed over the jerrican with a wink. 


‘Oh, yes,’ said Lem. ‘Five gallons’ll come in very handy; Just the job 
in fact.’ 


He winked back. 


As they walked to the plane, Lem agreed to take the four leopard 
cubs on his next trip. 


‘Off you go now,’ Cocky said, ‘and listen. When all this dies down, 
I'll write to you, I will, though I'm not much of a hand added. You 
can come back for your holidays if you want to. Would you like 
that?’ 


‘Oh, yes!’ said Sammy. ‘I’d love to. Could I bring Simba?’ 
‘You do,’ said Cocky. ‘Goodbye now.’ 


Sammy said goodbye, and Lem helped him into the aircraft. The 
rear of the seats were boxes and cages bolted to the floor. Simba 
began to chatter, and Sammy noticed that three of the cages each 
held a monkey, though of different species from his own. 


‘Monkeys!’ Sammy exclaimed. 


‘And snakes, and spiders, and Lord knows what all,’ said Lem. ‘For 
the zoo, that's where they're going.’ 


Sammy waved to Cocky as the pilot started the engines, and the old 
Anson rolled forward, gathering speed. There were a few bumps, 
then Lem banked and circled, setting course due south. On the 
ground cocky watched the plane dwindle in the sky, then turned 
back to the Bedford, walking like a very old and indeed. 


He drove north through the bush for the rest of the day, pausing for 
food and a short sleep before they reached the road that evening. 
Then he pressed on into the night, passing the Uganda border 
before dawn. At 11:00 the next day, A2 Tuesday, he had picked up 
the Wandorobo and another rhino horn. Shortly before noon, 12 
miles South of Guloga, he was stopped by Simpson-Pakenham, 
whose NCO of askaris knew Cocky. Simpson-Pakenham took him 
proudly into custody, feeling enormously pleased with himself, and 
sent him under armed escort to Henneker’s headquarters. 
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From our own Correspondent 

Guloga, Wednesday 
Where is Sammy? 
Mystery Deepens 


There is still no news of Sammy Hartland with all Central Africa on 
the lookout for him, this eleven year old Ulysses has vanished 
inexplicably. The arrest of James ‘Cocky’ Wainwright yesterday 
shed no light on the deepening enigma of the boy's disappearance. 


Incommunicado 


Waynewright is being held at Guloga, pending charges of infringing 
game laws. So far, he has not been allowed to hold any interviews 
with the press, a situation which has caused considerable 
annoyance among visiting journalists. The reason given is that 
wainwright's case is subjudice. Press assurances that no reference 
should be made to the alleged poaching, but only to Sammy 
Hartland, have met with a frigid reception from colonial office 
officials. New line here, in the dusty compound of the game 
wardens HQ, there have been stormy scenes among the two dozen 
angry reporters encamped here, awaiting permission to see 
Wainwright. 


What is the government up to? 


Government motives for holding Wainwright incommunicado 
remained obscure. The general view among the press here is that if 
Wainwright has any information about Sammy Hartland’s 
whereabouts, the public is entitled to know it. 


Hard words about official wooden-headedness and red tape are 
being heard... 


(extract from the article in the Central Africa Lynx) 
Durban, Wednesday 
Sammy Hartland: Aunt ‘Confident’ 


Mrs. Jane Adams, aunt of Sammy Hartland, the vanished boy whose 
journey across Africa has electrified the continent, issued a short 
statement yesterday from the Duiker Hotel, which she owns. 


She would make no speculation about the boy's disappearance 
beyond the brief comment: ‘I have every confidence that my 
nephew will soon be found, now that the investigation is in the 
hands of competent people, and it is no longer being handled by 
publicity seekers and amateurs.’ New line she added: ‘this whole 
affair is tending to get out of hand, in my view. I think it is quite 
wicked, the way certain people have tried to make capital out of my 
nephew's plight.’ 


(A.U.P. Syndicated) 
Exclusive 
My Journey With Sammy Hartland 
By Tebaldo Predappio 
Beginning Next Week 


The Italian journalist who was actually with Sammy Hartland on 
part of his trek now tells you the full story of Sammy’s enthralling 
adventures. The New York Sunday meteor is proud to announce 
that we have hired senior Predappio’s exclusive services. 


To Meteor readers he brings for the first time the story of a small 
boy's epic journey through desert, swamp, and crying primeval 
Bush towards love and security. 


This is a story of courage, of devotion. It is a story of sheer 
persistence in the face of tremendous odds call them the moving, 
human story of a child against all of Africa. 


It is a story you will want to read. 
Don't miss it! It's exclusive! 
Reserve your meteor now! 


KK 


‘You'll make me bust a gut,’ said Cocky to the DC. ‘Why don't you 
go away and play bloody Sanders of the bloody river? You've got 
me, you've got the two horns: what more do you want? I'll tell you. 


You want to try a dose or two of them horn powder it up when you 
go on leave. Do you a power of good. Heh-heh!’ 


He sneered. The DC said, ‘I've told you what I want, Wainwright. I 
want to know where that boy is.’ 


Cocky met the DC's cold stare with absolute composure. 


‘Boy?’ he said, aggrievedly. ‘Keep maundering on about this boy, 
and I keep telling you I don't know what you're on about. I reckon 
you're going medlar-headed. I wish I had you with me down on the 
Shire River, back in ‘07; You'd have learned a thing or bloody two.’ 


With dignity the DC stood up in the prison Hut and mopped his 
brow. 


‘T'll leave you till you come to your senses,’ he said severely. ‘it's not 
just a poaching charge you may be facing.’ 


‘No?’ said Cocky. ‘Is that you or your trumpole talking?’ 


‘It's hot in here,’ said the DC nastily. ‘you sweat for a while: that 
may bring you round.’ 


‘Hot?’ Cocky laughed. ‘Look, mate, I'm old, I am. This isn't hot. I 
was just going to ask you for me woolly jumper. You may think it's 
hot, but you've only been out year ten or twelve years. Wait till you 
get your knobbly bloody knees brown, if ever; And that I doubt. 
You've got me for poaching rhino, and it's a fair cop. But you can't 
make anything else stick, not if you try tell the lake dries up, and 
you know it. And another thing: why won't you let me talk to these 
reporters? I'd like a word with the gentlemen of the press, I would. 
Not that I have anything to tell them, except a few things about a 
certain DC.’ 


Tm not letting you see anyone at all,’ said the DC. 


‘You can't stop me seeing a lawyer,’ Cocky said. ‘I want to see a 
lawyer. I'm going to make my will. Got a right to see a lawyer. And 
I want to write a letter.’ 
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Flying was absolute heaven, Sammy thought, as the old Anson 
trundled southward at 120 miles an hour, its own shadow scudding 
behind it on the ground as if vainly trying to take off and catch up 
the plane. 


The boy squirmed happily in his seat, and gave Simba some more 
ground nuts. 


‘That monkey’ll be as fat as a pig by the time you've done with it,’ 
said Lem. 


Sammy didn't care; Simba was thin, anyway. 


‘That I doubt,’ he said. ‘That I doubt very much, rabbit me bloody 
backwards.’ 


‘It's easy to tell who you've been with,’ said Lem. 


Lem had been a Sergeant-pilot during the war, and had trained at 
Potchefstroom in the Transvaal, and had been stationed later. In 
Egypt, at Fayed, and at Ismailia. After the war. He had felt 
disinclined to return to England, and had taken a job for two years 
with a small civil airline based on Nairobi, where he had met Cocky 
Wainwright during one of Cocky's infrequent visits. 


Within two months he was employed by a cocky, his ostensible 
livelihood the ferrying of small rare animals from Rwanda 
Urundiand the Congo, from Uganda and Kenya, to zoos and 
zoological institutes in the union and in Portuguese East Africa, or 
for shipment abroad; The carrying of diamonds was an occasional 
assignment only. 


Sammy was a boy after his own heart. Lem regarded him with 
undisguised admiration after hearing as much of his story as Sammy 
felt disposed to tell, while Sammy, for his part, thought that anyone 
who could fly an airplane was a hero. Lem sensed this, and it 
pleased him; He told Sammy several very tall war stories. They got 
on famously together. 


Sammy went after and fed the captive monkeys, and gave them 
water, while Simba squeaked with jealousy; The Anson gave the 
boy a room to move about at will, and helped to prevent the onset 
of boredom. 


They traveled due South, passing over Nyasaland in the late 
afternoon; Sammy saw Lake Nyasa fitfully shining through its 
bordering mountains on his port side. 


Evening came, and when the light began to fade they were over 
Mozambique. The sun went down behind masses of dark purple 
cloud, which parted in the afterglow seen from the aircraft, so that 
the western horizon, below the blackening purple, became barred 
with primrose and pink and magenta; Then it was night. Sammy 
slept, while Lem drank strong coffee, and stayed awake. 


He stared straight ahead, thinking of the war, imagining his brother 
dying in his Wellington over Dortmund in 1943, his aircraft a 
tattered moth held in the searchlights among the blooming, aiding 
flowers of the Flack. Lem’s war had been a soft one, but this was 
nearly as good, he told himself. There was action enough in 
peacetime, if you knew where to look for it. He glanced at the boy 
sleeping by his side, and felt a sudden pang of emotion which he 
dismissed as sentimentality. Poor little devil, he thought; He's been 
through a lot. And yet he seems alright. I don't suppose it's touched 
him at all, really; He's only a kid. 


So, comforted by his monstrous misjudgment, he concentrated on 
his flying. Soon he saw the lights of Lourenco Marques to port, and 
the sheen of the sea. He altered course southwest, and at first light 
saw the Umkusi river winding below. He lost height, and, as Sammy 
wakened, Lem brought down the Anson with insouciant skill on a 
piece of flat land two miles south of Mkuze. 


‘Where are we?’ asked Sammy sleepily. 


‘Oh, you're awake, are you? Just the job. We're in South Africa. I'd 
like to stop for breakfast, but that'll have to wait. Here now.’ 


He counted out twenty South African pound notes, and said: ‘those 
are from Cocky, via me, see? You see that road? Well, go a couple 
of miles up there, and you'll come to a place called Mkuze. You'll 
find a station. Get yourself a ticket to Durban.’ 


Lamb fished in a locker, and brought out some rather hard bread, 
together with a tin of sardines. He made a grimace, and said: ‘this is 
all I've got. I'm not a big eater while I'm flying. But you'll be able to 
get something more in Mkuze, I expect. Off you go, quick sharp; I'll 
have to make myself scarce. Oh, and take a pocket full of nuts for 
that monkey.’ 


He ushered Sammy out of the aircraft. The boy had put the hunk of 


bread and the sardine tin in his shirt; Simba hung on to his 
shoulder, and he carried the rolled leopard skin under one arm. 


‘Good luck, kid,’ called Lem. 


Sammy waved, and shouted goodbye, then set off up the road. 
When Lem took off, Sammy saw the plane circle overhead; He 
waved again, and the Anson waggled its wings slowly and 
ponderously, then straightened up and flew northward out of sight. 
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Jane Adams stood at her window, sipping China tea and nibbling an 
arrowroot biscuit as she looked out over the Bay. From time to time 
she dropped her gaze to where the knot of reporters stood far below 
at the entrance to the hotel. 


She had been quite furious when she had discovered that Predappio 
had allowed the news of Sammy’s disappearance to break. Even 
though she could now see some small glimmer of sense in his 
action, she was still angry with him. She should have been 
consulted. Who was he, to take matters into his own hands like 
that? A tenth rate scribbling lucky, nothing more. However, she had 
tried to keep her feelings to herself, though not with entire success, 
for when the reporters had come to interview her at the hotel, she 
had been unable to resist a dig at both Predappio and Mrs van 
Imhoff. 


In one thing she felt she had succeeded, and that was in her attempt 
to project an impression of herself as an extremely busy, competent 

woman, with a desperate concern for Sammy not too well concealed 
beneath the patina of controlled efficiency. 


‘He's dead,’ she said aloud. 


Of course the boy was dead. The papers and the radio had 
concocted some absurd twaddle about the boy having got into the 
company of some ancient big game poacher. They would print any 
nonsense. It seemed that Predappio himself had almost died when 
he had lost himself in the bush; What chance would the boy have 
had? None at all, she decided; And then thought about her own 
feelings in the matter. 


Sammy was dead, she told herself again, and left the window 
abruptly, taking her cup over to the table and sitting there. Had she 
herself any feelings of guilt? Certainly not; She had done everything 
she could, short of actually taking a personal hand in efforts to find 
him. And what could she have accomplished by flying about all of 
her throughout Africa? She had been all the way to Khartoum, and 
anyway; And it was not her fault if that stupid van Imhoff woman 
had managed to lose Sammy. 


She sighed she must be careful of herself: all this worry could have 
an adverse effect on her health. She must be fit and strong in order 


to cope with the routine of running the hotel. Never mind semi: 
soon Sammy's death could be decently presumed, and she would be 
able to take up that routine without the threat of Sammy to disturb 
her. 


Threat? She took out her cigarette case, and lighted a cigarette; As 
she smoked, she knocked the ash into her saucer. She hated guess 
who did that, but it was funny, whenever she was smoking, and 
drinking tea, she found herself using the saucer as an ashtray. 


A threat, certainly. It was only now she could admit to herself 
without equivocation that she had never wanted the boy. She 
thought with distaste of the children we stayed at the Duiker with 
their parents. Children were naughty, messy, noisy; bearable 
perhaps if they were one's own, but otherwise an intolerable 
nuisance. 


And Sammy was not her own, he was Grace's child. 
The door buzzer sounded. 
‘Come in,’ said Mrs. Adams. 


A page came in with the private mail. Mrs. Adams took it, and 
dismissed the boy. The letters were of no importance, except for 
one error letter, which she scrutinized for a moment with a puzzled 
frown before opening it. Then she read: 


Dear Madam 


Hope you will excuse me writing and oblige. You may of heard of me I 
found Sammy. I took him in. I sent him on his way before they arrested 
me. 


Hope you will do me the favor of letting me know if he arrives safe & 
sound. 


I got tryed and fined 50 pound. They couoldent pin anything else on me 
not if they lived to be 100 


please give my regards to the lad I do hope he gets in safe. If I could talk 
to you I'd explain he has to do this trip on his Tod. 


I got a solicitor in he made my will and am leaving my Mony to the lad 
about forty thousand pound I reckon ask no questions. I got nobody else 
you see. 


Hopeing for good news soon write care of DC at Shanwa 


Yrs faithfull 
Jas. Wainwright 


PS if the Boy does mannage the trip you must let him come to me for the 
hollidays when he is settled down. 


My God, she thought, rising and pacing the room. Oh my God. 
What a fool I've been, what a stupid, stupid fool! 


She went over to the window in an agony of mind. 
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The train ran along the hot and humid coastal plain, passing 
through fields of banana trees and sugar cane. Sammy sat back on 
the seat, sharing a large bag of salted peanuts with Simba, and 
drinking lemonade, which was warm and fizzy. When he had 
finished all the lemonade, he looked at the bottle. He had once been 
quite fond of bottles. Funny. There was that Coca-Cola bottle all 
that long time ago; then that water bottle. He looked at the 
lemonade bottle, his brows drawn together. For a moment he was 
tempted to throw it out of the window, to see what would happen, 
but after a considered glance at the man opposite, he put it under 
the seat instead. He had another bottle of lemonade on the rack 
above his head, next to the leopard skin. 


There were only two other persons in the compartment: a snoring 
farmer, full of beer, and a small, upright, elderly man and a light 
grey suit, a stiff white collar, and a straw hat with a black band. His 
hands were clasped on the gold knob of a stick, and he had watched 
Sammy unwinkingly for a long time. Sammy looked out of the 
window, discomfited by the man's stare. The man had small blue 
eyes and appointed nose, with a tight mouth under a stiff white 
mustache stop he had got on the train at Empangeni, and did not 
speak until they had crossed the Tugela. 


‘Come far, boy?’ he said at last, leaning very slightly forward. 


Sammy hesitated. He wasn't afraid of the man, not a bit of it; 
Indeed, there was very little which could frighten him now, but he 
was cautious. 


He said, ‘From Mkuze, sir.’ 
‘Holiday?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Sammy, ‘that's right.’ 
‘in a bit of a mess, aren't you?’ 


The man eyed Sammy's clothes with some distaste. They were well 
fitting enough, but very dirty and stained, with a number of torn 
holes in shirt and short. By the side of cocky Wainwright, Sammy 
had felt well dressed, but opposite the starchy gentleman he 
suddenly felt that perhaps his clothes were a bit untidy. 


‘Yes, I suppose I am,’ he said. 
‘Haven't you got any luggage?’ asked the man. 


‘Well, yes.’ Sammy thought feverishly. ‘it's- it's been sent on. Sent on 
to Durban. I should have come back the last weekend, really, but i 
stayed on.’ 


He gazed out over the fields. This man was a nuisance, with his 
questions, but Sammy didn't mind them so much as he had done 
once. 


He turned to the man after a few moments and asked the time. 
‘Ten to three.’ 


Sammy curled his toes tightly and pressed his knees together, trying 
to conceal his excitement. He would be in Durban in - how long was 
it? He calculated- about an hour and a half. And then he would see 
Aunt Jane. He didn't need any silly old bottles; He wasn't frightened 
of any stupid men; He would be with Aunt Jane, and everything 
would be wonderful. She would be like Aunt Winnie - well, 
different, but like her in a way: nice, and friendly, and loving. And 
he would live with her in the Duiker Hotel, and they would be 
happy ever after, like in those stories mummy used to tell him. 


He hugged Simba with glee, and began to sing to Ta’ala Habibi. 
The man said, ‘What's that you're singing? Arabic, isn't it?’ 
Sammy said, ‘Is it? I don't know. Perhaps it is. It's just an old song.’ 


The train stopped at a station, and the fat farmer awoke. He said, 
‘Gaw, Umhlali already?’ and got out. 


Sammy hoped that someone else would come into the 
compartment, but he was left alone with the starchy gentleman. 


He said to Sammy, ‘That monkey. It's a colobus, surely. Now where 
did you get that?’ 


The boy said, ‘Oh, he was a present.’ 
‘What's his name?’ 
‘He's called Simba,’ the boy said proudly. 


He climbed up on the seat, and brought down the second bottle of 
lemonade. The salted peanuts had made him very thirsty. He gave 
Simba some lemonade, which made the monkey sneeze and jibber. 


Then he drank some himself. 
‘Simba,’ said the man. ‘hmm’ 
He stared a little longer, and then said, ‘Simba means lion.’ 


‘Yes,’ said Sammy. ‘It's sort of a joke. It doesn't really mean that he's 
a lion.’ 


‘I see,’ said the man. 
There was another pause. 


The man stroked his stiff white mustache, then pulled with a finger 
at his stiff white collar. 


‘Simba’s Swahili,’ he said. 


Sammy grunted, and, looking down to avoid the man's stare, saw 
that the shiny black shoes were worn and cracked, and the edges of 
the man's trousers were frayed. 


He closed his eyes, leaning back and holding Simba tightly, 
pretending to be asleep in order to avoid further questions. 


He stayed like that for a long time, but eventually all the lemonade 
he had drunk made him want to go to the to the lavatory, and he 
had to leave the compartment. It did not occur to him to go and sit 
in another one; he went back and sat opposite the starchy man. 


Sammy noticed that the man's starchy collar was frayed, too, even 
though it was so clean and white and stiff. 


The train was a long time getting to Durban, he thought, as it 
stopped at another station. Still no one got into the compartment. 


The train moved off with a whistle and a slamming of doors. 
‘Where have you been staying?’ asked the man. 


Sammy said, ‘On my uncle's farm,’ and closed his eyes again 
listening to the rhythm of the wheels, ta-tuckety-tock, ta-tuckety- 
tock, faster and faster as the train gathered speed. 


Hurry up, Durban. Oh, hurry up! He thought. 


After a few minutes the train went through another station without 
stopping; Bridges and buildings and post roared and coughed and 
sighed at him as the train went by. Then, with a clatter and a 
scream, they were crossing a river bridge; The shanties, the villas, 


the houses, the factories of Durban were suddenly round about him. 
‘Is this Durban?’ he asked. 
‘Yes,’ said the man. ‘Did you get that leopard on your father's farm?’ 


Sammy was almost caught out. He felt a sudden twinge, not of fear, 
but of alarm. He watched the man like a wild beast, with complete, 
still alertness. 


‘I said my uncle's farm,’ he reminded the man. 
‘Of course. I forgot.’ 


The wheel said ta-tuckety-tock, ta-tuckety, ta-tockety as the train 
slowed down. 


‘Well,’ said the man, ‘did you?’ 


‘Did I what?’ Sammy asked, tormented. Here he was, in Durban, 
after all this time, and he had to listen to stupid questions. 


‘Did you get that leopard on your uncle's farm?’ 


Sammy said, ‘Yes, I did. That's why I stayed on, to help hunt this 
leopard.’ 


‘And did you shoot him yourself?’ the starchy man asked nastily. 


Sammy said, ‘Yes, I bloody well did, rabbit me backwards. And it's 
not a him, it's a her. I should have thought anyone could see that.’ 


The train was coming to a halt; Doors were opening already, and 
the hiss of steam was loud in the station. 


Exasperated, Sammy climbed on the seat, got his leopard skin, and 
said, ‘I gave her a tickle-up with my bogey stick.’ 


‘My God,’ said the man. 
The train stopped, and the man got up. 


Sammy moved towards the door, and the man put his stick across 
it, barring Sammy’s egress. 


‘I was once in the King's African rifles, up in Kenya,’ he said. ‘And 
I'll tell you something. When a boy gets into a train in Zululand 
with a colobus monkey which has a Swahili name, it's enough to 
start me thinking.’ 


Sammy said, desperately, ‘Of course, you couldn't tell the leopard 


was a her, could you? I mean, it's all rolled up. Excuse me.’ 
He tried to push past. 


Cocky told me not to talk, he thought. And not to say I'd shot that 
leopard. 


‘Excuse me,’ he said again. 
‘Not so fast,’ said the man. ‘What's your name?’ 
‘Wainwright Smith,’ said Sammy. 


‘No, it isn't,’ said the man. ‘I know what your name is: it's Sammy. 
The papers have been full of you. Well, I’ve got you!’ 


Sammy tried to dodge under the stick; The man grabbed him with 
his other hand, giving a grunt of triumph. 


‘No you don't!’ he said. 


Sammy thrust the stiff hard edges of the rolled skin into the starchy 
man's face, stamped on his shiny cracked shoe, and hacked his 
shins. Simba showed teeth horribly large and white for such a small 
animal, and sank them into the man's hand. 


Sammy was gone. 


Groaning, the man sank back into the seat, blood pouring from his 
lacerated hand. He was a retired major, and for an hour and a half, 
in between his questions, had been spending a thousand pounds in 
his imagination. 


Sammy paused outside the station. He had plenty of money, and felt 
inclined to do things in style. He went over to a taxi. 


‘The Duiker Hotel,’ he said. 
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In the taxi Sammy felt no especial triumph in the fact that he was at 
last almost with his aunt. He felt weary, but not particularly 
relieved. He had set out to get to Durban, and here he was. But he 
was very tired, and was awed by the confusion of impressions he 
received from the bustling city: the crowds, the traffic, the noise, so 
that he crouched down in his seat and hugged Simba tightly. 


The reporters, who had been waiting in the hope of interviewing 
Mrs. Adams more fully, did not see Sammy until he had opened the 
cab door, and it did not dawn on them who this child must be until 
he was shutting the door and about to pay the driver. Far above, 
Mrs. Adams saw the small figure alight, and, all her beautiful 
composure gone, rushed to the private lift. 


But the reporters got to Sammy first, surrounding him and 
bombarding him with questions, while the photographers elbowed 
and shoved, fiddling with flash bulbs and setting their cameras. 


‘Sammy! Hey Sammy!’ 

‘Come here boy. It is you, isn't it?’ 

‘Sammy! How did you do it?’ 

‘Where did you come from, Sammy? Say, just a minute!’ 
‘Sammy! Take it easy: tell us all about it, Sammy!’ 
‘Hold it, kid. No, not like that.’ 

‘Hey, Sammy!’ 

‘Sammy!’ 

‘Sammy!’ 

‘Sammy!’ 


The lift descended, with the sensation which Jane Adams so 
detested that she only used the lift on occasions of the utmost 
urgency. 


Here was the boy. Somehow, by some fabulous chain of 
circumstance, he had succeeded in his purpose. Here he was at his 
goal, the ultimate security represented by herself. She began to 


understand what that entailed. She had not wanted him. Like a 
thirsty traveler in the desert, he had been trudging on, urged 
forward by a mirage. 


Of course, she thought, now that Sammy appeared to be heir to a 
fortune, the circumstances were altered. She would have to take 
him in, anyway, now that he had turned up. If he had died on the 
way, she would have been able to express regret, and be bothered 
no further. But now that he was here, she could hardly turn him 
away. 


Why did she not want the boy? 
He was not her own. That was self-evident. He was Grace's child. 


That was it. Grace had been the young one, the pretty one, little 
Griggy who could do no wrong, who had been spoiled by their 
parents, had all the attention. 


I never took it out on grace, thought Mrs Adams, as she had thought 
so many times before. But now, for the first time, she realized that 
she had always hated Grace. Grace had taken all the love of their 
parents to herself, leaving none for Jane, and now she knew why 
she had never wanted Sammy. That was why she had made the trip 
to Khartoum so reluctantly, had Luke warmly engaged Predappio, 
had been content to leave the matter in official hands. She had 
hated Grace, and had been hating her still, through Sammy. 


The lift slowed, stopped; The door slid open, and she hurried to the 
swing door. 


The reporters were clamoring now at the center of a crowd. And 
among them Sammy had cowered, the monkey on his shoulder 
gibbering at the men and menacing them so that they dared not 
touch him. 


It was Predappio: the memory of the Italian had surged in upon the 
boy, so that in the hubbub he had stood awhile, swaying on his feet, 
seeing only the Italian’s face in his mind's eye, coming close and 
receding like the temple statues in his malarial bout so long ago. 
And when the flashbulbs began to flick their brief light beings 
across his features, he had given a low moan, lying down with his 
arms over his head. 


Mrs. Adams, pushing through the crowd with the help of the 
doorman and the staff manager, found him there and raised him to 
his feet. Then they took him into the hotel and up to Jane's room. 


The newsmen followed them, for there was no way of keeping them 
out, short of sending for the police, and they stayed outside the 
door of the room, knocking and calling at intervals. 


In a very short time, Sammy had recovered sufficiently to sit on the 
edge of a of a chair and drink tea. He fed Simba absently with sweet 
biscuits while Jane Adams pieced together some sort of account of 
his adventures. 


‘So here I am,’ he ended. 


The knocking increased; The reporters were shouting to Mrs. Adams 
to give them a break, to let them in. 


‘Well,’ she asked the boy, ‘What shall I do?’ 


Her gaze fell to the leopard skin, and she said, ‘You told me you 
killed that leopard.’ 


But a leopard was not the world. The world was a confused shout, a 
hammering outside your door when your whole being craved to 
hide, to be left alone. 


Sammy looked from the leopard skin to his aunt, and as his eyes 
met hers, she knew herself in him. She went over and put her arms 
around him, saying nothing, but understanding that this was the 
way love worked, stealing in around the backways of events and of 
the heart, then suddenly revealing itself in full possession, at the 
end of no matter how long a journey. 


The boy detached himself gently from her grasp, and stood up. 


‘Let them come in,’ he said. 


The End 
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